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SPLENDID JERSEY BULL FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK 
The Jersey bull here shown is Pink’s St. Lambert King H R, No 62,229. He was sired by St Lambert’s Rioter 
King 54,896, his dam being Meridale Rioter Pink 64,534. He was dropped September 9, 1900, and was bred on 
Meridale farm in Delaware county, N. Y. The Jerseys are more generally distributed in the middle and eastern 


states than elsewhere. They are good, all-round cattle for family purposes, and where only one or two cows 
can be kept they ceriainly have no superiors. They are docile, easily managed and economic feeders. 
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LOW SUPPLY TANK 


Last week we told youof the 
light, simple ‘Tubular Bowl- 
how it was different from compili- 
cated bucket bowls--how it was an 
exclusive Tubular feature—not found 
in other makes, 
This week we offer you Feature 
No. 2. The Low 
Supply Tank. 
on't over 
look this point 
in buying a sep- 
arator. you 
know a milk pail 
full of milk is 
quite heavy and 
when you have 
to lift several a 
day to fill a sep- 
arator tank that 
is shoulder-to-} 
head-high, it 
= e an s bac 
Treaking (wor 
that is needless, for the Supply Tank 
on the Tubular is scarcely waist high 
to a woman 51-2 feet tall: These are 


Good WHY 


the Tubular is the separator for you. 
The Tubular is in a class by itself 

—so much ahead of others that when 

compared or tested in actual work 

the difference is at once apparent in 

its favor. Let us send you Catalog 

100 it’s full of interesting proof. 

The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Il. 














Any person, however inexperienced, 
can reedily cure either disease with 


Fleming’s 
Fistala and Poll Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned. ‘asy and simple; no 
cutting; just a little attention every fifth 
day—and your money refunded If It ever 
faila. Cures most cases within thirty days, 
leaving the horse sound and smooth. All 
particulars given in 
Flemine’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser. 
Best veterinary book for farmers, Oon- 
tains 192 pages and 69 illustrations. Dur- 
ably bound in leatherette. Write us for 
a free copy. 
FLEMING BROSK., Chemists, 

221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, 
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and all Specialties in Canvas Goods 
Waterproof or Plain. 


Our Waterproof Compound increases the ten- 
sile strength of canvas from 10 to 15 per cent 
by actual test. 
Samples and prices submitted upon application. 
Montgomery-Washburn Company, 
SAUGERTIES, N.Y. 





TR A ne 


NEWTON’S 


Heave ano Coucn Curs 
A Specific for Wind and Throat 
troubles, 25 years in Veterin- 
ary practice, 15 years on the 
market, provesits worth. One 
to two cane will effect 
@ permanent cure for 

% Heaves, $1.00 percan. At 
dealers or sent direct,.expresas prepaid. 


~ Bend for booklct of endorsements, *° 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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strongest 
wire carefully tested, and only 
the best hard coiled spring steel wire 
is used, Write for our free catalogue, 
We pay freight. 
THE WIRE FENCE CO., CreveLano, Onio 
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Way Stack Covers, Wagon Covers, Horse Covers 
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GARDEN AND DAIRY 


Butter Makers Win in Oleo Fight 


The butter interes hav won out 
in their latest fight against the oleo 
combine In last week's issue this 
journal referred to the fight being 


made by dairymen and creamerymen, 
with a view of having the U S dept 
of agri issue regulations and enfore 
the marking of wrappers or packages 
containing oleo that is designed for re- 
tail trade. Sec Wilson gave an ex- 
tended hearing of the matter, both the 
oleo and dairy interests putting forth 
their views. The oleo men claim that 
the internal revenue regulations cov- 
ered the oleo wrapper situation thor- 
oughly, hence the dept of agri need 
not butt in 

However, See Wilson decided that 


the regulations should be enforced, 
and that on each wrapper or covering 
of cloth, paper or other material, or in- 


dividual prints, bricks or rolls of oleo 
which are inspected or packed at of- 
ficial establishments, shall be placed 
i =60rrecognized mark of inspection 
which shall include the number of the 
establishment in which the product is 
prepared, This ruling means that 
oleo shall go to the consumer under 
its own name, and shall not be palmed 
off on the public as the genuine dairy 


product. 





| Separators Economical and Labor-Saving 


BY A DAIRYMAN OF EXPERIENCE 


For the farmer who has six cows 
or more, the most satisfactory method 
milk is the use of a 
power separator, While 
the initial cost may be thought rather 
will pay for itself, be- 
cause there will be practically no but- 
ter fat left in the skim milk; a better 
and higher testing quality of cream, 
ind, consequently, of butter obtained; 
various utensils and the 
washing is saved; and as the 

done at after 
kim vs fresh 


calve ind pigs 


of skimming 


good hand 


by 
or 


high, it soon 


the cost of 
labor in 
separating is 
milking, the 

and for feeding 
It is calculated that a separator me 
incre of reyenue from a cow 
$5 to $10 a ye 
milk flow. The 
six cows weuld 


paid 


once 
milk is alw 
sweet 
ans 
of 
her 


ase 


ar, according to 


dairyman vith only 
thus have his 


for. 


soon 
separator 

As regards capacity, of 450 
pounds an hour is sufficient for ten 
cows. Select one with a capacity 
slightly greater than is really required, 
by closing the feed tap a 
little and running the separator below 
capacity, it does closer skimming 
and produces richer cream. The speed 
should be uniform, and a little faster 
than stated in the instructions fur- 
nished by the manufacturers. In 
tests made, an extra speed of five rev- 


one 


because 


olutions a minute has caused an in- 
crease of butter fat in the cream to 
the extent of 6%. The cream should 


test 25 to 35%, because the higher the 
quality the better the but- 


of cream 


ter. Immediately after separation the 
can should be set in cold water and 
the cream stirred until its tempera- 
ture is about 50 degrees A fresh lot 
of cream should not be added to that 
previously separated until the new 
hus cooled down to at least 5O de- 
grees. 

The use of preservatives should be 
strongly discouraged, as not only are 
they injurious to the cream, but they 
are absolutely unnecessary where 


proper conditions of dairying are car- 
ried out, After the cream is all sep- 
arated, the bowl the separator 
should be washed once, the slime 
that has collected burned, and alt 
parts washed, scalded, and dried in 
the sunlight and air. Thorough clean- 
must be carried out every time 
sepdrator is used, otherwise the 
will acquire a bad flavor. 


of 
at 


the 
cream 


Profit in Watering Vegetable Garden 
R. BENTON, ILLINOIS 


I have learned from years of ex- 
perience in the raising of all kinds of 
crops that it is very necessary to have 
an abundant supply of moisture to 
force stuff into a rapid growth. Of 
course, good, thorough surface culti- 
vation will conserve the moisture to 
a considerable extent, but I have seen 
ground get so dry that garden stuff 
especially would not make the growth 
that it should with the best of culti- 
vation. 

Five years ago the weather was 


very dry, and my garden stuff was not 


making the growth that I wanted, so 
I decided to irrigate it. [. began to 
think about the water supply, and saw 
that it was limited for such an under- 
taking. However, [ decided that I 
would try it, anyway. I took my team 
and wagon and went to a stream two 
miles away with barrels, and brought 


As this was my first 
had no 


a load of water. 
experience in the business, I 


means of distributing the water ex- 
cept with pans and buckets. How- 
ever, I went ahead until [ had fin- 
ished the job. I gave only a light ap- 
plication at first, and did this after 
the sun went down, so that it would 
not evaporate so rapidly. This meth- 
od called for considerable labor and 
time, but in just a few days I could 
see a great change in the growth of 


I continued the irri- 
crops were rnatured. 
had made just about 
of stuff that IT had 
the same land in 


my garden stuff. 
gating until my 
TI found that I 
twice the amount 
been making on 
previous years. 


CONSTRUCTED RESERVOIR 
This 


rather 
so I decided 


year’s experience made me 
enthusiastic about the matter, 
to build a reservoir that 
would hold enough for all my 
den crops. Then it would not be 
a task to do the irrigating, and T could 
do it when I wanted So the fall 
following my first year, IT dug a very 
pond only a short distans 
rarden During the 
full of water The next spring 
not plant all of my garden stuff 
as soon as usual, as the early planted 
stuff was hard to keep in shape on ac- 
count of spring rains packing the 
ground, and the weeds getting a start 
before it could be worked, 

I laid in a good supply of hose 
bought a good pump. [. secured an 
attachment to put on the end of the 
hose that would spread the water in- 
to a fine mist rather than a single 
stream. As soon as the dry period 
came on I began my’ irrigating, and 
kept it up throughout the entire grow- 
ing season. It was not a big job at 
all. I could take the hose and put a 
man to the pump and in just a few 
minutes have the entire garden com- 
pletely covered with water. Of course. 
I do not give large applications at a 
time, as that would cause the ground 


gar- 
such 
to. 
large from 
my 

filled 
I did 


vinter it 


and 


to run together and bake. By giving 
small applications every few days it 
will work fine. T find that the yield 
ean just about be doubled every year, 
and sometimes it will be more than 
doubled. Since learning the real 
value of this irrigating, T would not 


think of trying to raise a garden 
without irrigating if the weather gets 
dry Of course, there are people who 

ould seoff at the idea, but when they 


once try it, they will always follow it 
thereafter. 

T would advise 
this once, if they have a 
want to make the most of it. Tt 
not take long, even if you have 
haul the water. It is better, how- 
ever, to either dig a cistern or a pond. 
Perhaps some will have a spring that 
they can utilize, or a well near the 
house that will afford plenty of wa- 
ter. In any event, try this, and T am 
sure you will always practice it. 


try 
and 
will 

to 


readers to 
garden 


your 








THE 
APIARY 


Function of Bees in Fruit Raising 
E. KRETCIIMER, POTTAWATTAMI! co, 
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In my earlier days, when I was as 


much an enthusiastic horticulturist as 
an apiarist, | conducted many experi 
ments and made many observations, [ 
found that during the blooming of 
fruit trees, should the weather be too 
cool to permit bees flying, an imper- 
fect crop was the result Believing 
that the cool days might be the cau 


of the imperfect fruit, rather than the 


absence of the bees, I investigated a 
little further in the succes ng years, 
when it was pleasant weather for the 
bees to visit the flowers, by covering 
certain parts of blooming trees with 
wire cloth or netting to exclude tlre 
bees, yet to admit the free access of 
all pollen carried by the wind and 
in every instance the limbs and tres 
thus covered produced either no fruit 
or only a few small and mpertect 
specimens. After repeated = experi 
ments it is my candid opinion that 
without bees our fruit crops would be 
reduced fully {0% 

Not only is this true of the fruit 
of the orchard, but likewise with ber- 
ries and certain vegetables. As an 
example, let me cite the case of Sen- 
ator Smink of Rocky Ford, Col, who 
raises melons in fields miles in length. 
Years ago he was afraid of even the 
hum of a bee. His melons were then 
raised in several separate fields, one 
of which was in reach of the bees of 


a neighbor, with whom he had several 


stormy arguments, saying, the bees 
carried away all the substance from 
the blossom, and a crop failure would 


be the result. Put to the surprise of 
all, that particular field yielded over 
200% more and far better melons than 
any other field. 

Today he owns over 1500 colonies 
of bees, and during the trans- Missis- 
sippi expositon he remarked that he 
would keep those bee if he did not 
get a pound of honey, for » bees 
means no metons 

The idea that the b 
the substance from flo ! 
lieved by an owner of an l 
near Friend, Neb, and to prev« he 
sprayed, during the bloomin;s the 
trees, with paris green, thus killing 
every bee that alighted on a blossom 
It was effectual in preventing the bees 
from carrying away the substance 
from the apple bloom, and it was just 
as effectual in depriving him of a crop 
of apples, while his neighbors had an 


abundance. 





How About That Manure Spreader? 
—It seems incredible that many 
farmers continue to spread manure by 


sO 


the old fork method, or even worse 
than that, permit it to rot in the barn- 
yard. This is one of the most ex- 
travagant wastes that is today noted 
on our farms. The manure spreader 


Each su 


imper- 


has come to be a necessity 
ceeding year renders it more 





ative that the farmer pay greater at 
tention to the conservation of soil fer- 
tility. As a business proposition the 
purchase of a first-class manure 
spreader is one of the best investments 
that a’farmer can maks The Inter- 
national harvester compan of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Tll, is offering to far rg 
the country over, through |! | deal- 
ers, three most excellent mach r 
The Corn King, Clover Leaf and the 
Kemp 20th Century spreadec! Write 
for catalog and full particulars. Re 
member the International har — 
company also puts out those standart 
McCormick, Champion, Deering, Ms 
waukee, Oshorne and Plano harvest- 
ing machines. Read the 3dv« rtisement 
of the company in this issue 

Gather Duck Eggs early in_ the 
morning to prevent chillins. “ . 

a] (re 


the soiled ones at one Ww! 


cold weather and store 
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Onions a Money-Making 


HANDLING THE CROP 

HENRY SCHNITZER, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J 

For about IS years I have been growing 
onions and have settled upon White Silver 
Skin to be grown from sets and for pickling 
and Prize Taker and both the Yellow and the 
White Southport Globe varieties from seed. 
My soil is a good loam and we aim to follow 
crops that have been well tilled for one or 
frequently two years previous. As soon as 
the weather will permit in March the land is 
prepared. The rows are made 2% feet apart 
and the sets placed 3% inches apart in the 
row. Seed for large onions is sown rather 
evenly in rows 30 inches apart at the rate of 
about five pounds to the acre; for pickling 
onions 25 pounds of seed is used. The sets 


are always planted by hend; the seed with a 


For Week Ending July 11, 1908 


JERSEYS THAT HAVE MADE RECORDS 
T. F. MARSTON, BAY COUNTY, MICH 

A few years ago I really began to keep 
years ago began  oflicial testing. With 
the exception of three or four cows in 
the very beginning of our test work each 
and every cow on test has been given the 
regular herd routine and is handled no dif- 
ferently from the other cows. For this rea- 
son our records are not exceptionally high, 
and we have criticised ourselves very often 
for rot having given the cows on oOflicial 
tests an opportunity for doing their best. 

However, in spite of this, we can point 
with pride to the fact that 31 of our cows 
are now entered in the register o° merit, 
with yearly oflicial records, and that many 


of them are reasonably high, and that one 


Number 2 


Proposition 


SIDE LIGHTS FROM UP STATE 
WILLARD JONES, MADISON COUNTY, NY 


I have made a specialty of onion culture 
for 14 years, making Yellow Globe Danvers 
my leading variety. Southport Globe, when 
sown not later than May I, produces the best 
commercial crop. My soil is loose and black, 
rich in nitrogen, and of a mucky character, 
especially adapted for onions. The previous 
year to sowing a crop of onions carrots are 
grown, sometimes corn; then for six years 
onions consecutively, and following one year 
with corn. The land is plowed late in No- 
vember, 

In the spring a smoothing harrow is run 
over the field once each way and followed 
by a %-foot planked smoother. The. field is 
then divided into oblong or square pieces of 





drill. Six acres are 
planted in one or other 
of these ways”) each 
vear, generally after a 
crop wf strawberries. 

As soon as we can 
use a wheel-hoe culti- 
vation is commenced 
and is continued once 
a week until the bulbs 
are nearly ready for 
harvesting This kee ps 
the land thorough! 
free from eras and 
weed The fertilizer 
! use for set runs «4 
ammonia, 7) phos- 
phoric acid and 3 to 4 
potash. Besides this 
about ten 75-bushel 


loads oof vell-rotted 


manure is applied 
with a spreader. For 
onions grown from 


seed I use richer fer- 








two or three acres, and 
the rows made 14 inch- 
es apart. I use a hand 
seed drill which works 
' ’ very satisfactorily; in 
Ks fact, it is indispensa- 
ble. J have used this 
one for five or six 
years, and it cost about 
$8. Generally I grow 
six to eight acres when 
the land is in good 
condition. 

As soon as the seed- 
lings appear cultiva- 
tion is begun with 
wheel harrows between 
the rows, sometimes 
two rows are culti- 
vated at a time. After 
every rain, or once a 
week when there is no 
rain, cultivation is 
given and continued 
until the tops get too 





big and matted to be 





tilizer containing 4% 
ammonia, % phosphoric 
acid and 8 potash at the rate cf about 600 
pounds to the acre. The cnly izsects that 
give us trouble are maggots, which we try to 
prevent by using nitrate of soda to force the 
plants along and keep them growing strongly. 





Upon an average 400 bushels of first-s 
bulbs is the yield, and these sell at about $1 
a bushel net. The crop is generally picked 
in hal’-bushel baskets and shipped to Ihila- 
delphia or New York about the last cf fep- 
tember. The plants are plowed out with a 
Special plow and allowed to dry before being 
taken to the buildings, where they are placed 
on racks for further curing. A part of our 
seed we grow ourselves; the remainder is 
purchased from eastern growers. 


Quilts and Blankets for the orchard can 
best be spread in July or August’ and al- 
lowed to grow as cover crens 


cow, Adelaide Altama 201051, last year made 
10,249.0625 pounds milk, 583.566 pounds fat, 
equal to 686% pounds butter and a live 
calf in one year. 

in a general way, I might say that we 
save all our hei’er calves and the bulls from 
our very best cows only. These calves are 
fed whole milk for a short time, denending 
upon the amount we have to spare, we being 
engaged in the city milk supp!y business, 
and as soon as possible they are put over on 
skim milk, and fed some grain. 

The cow’s feed consists pf hay, silage and 
a grain, ration composed mostly of cotton- 
seed meal, and dried beet pulp, sometimes 
oilmeal being added, and when cheap enough 
we sometimes use gluten meal, dried malt 
sprouts or ground peas. We have fed no 
bran for the past five years, having sub- 
stituted dried beet pulp. 


HARVESTING AND CURING ONIONS IN NEW JERSEY passed through with- 


out injury; this is usually about August 1. 
Prior to sowing, a special fertilizer is broad- 
castec at the rate of 500 to 600 pounds to the 
acre. !t is worked in with a smoothing har- 
row. I have never had occasion to use 
spraying apparatus on our crops, and it is 
doubtful if there would be any difference be- 
tween sprayed and unsprayed onions. Last 
year was not up to the average on account of 
rain and overtiowing difch, but two years ago 
the yield was 450” bushels an acre. 

The crop is delivered to cars in one-bushel 
crates which are returned at once. Whole- 
sale buyers ship to commission dealers in 
the large cities. The crop is finished and 
out of my hands by the last of October. The 
onions are pulled and left to dry down in the 
field for a week. Clippers then put them in 
crates, which are drawn to the crib. No 


° 


cere “ron of any sort is used here. 
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SOMEWHAT UNEVEN CROP SITUATION 


The Young Corn Plant Not in the Most Favorable -ondition---Generally Late, and on Low Lands 
Irregular Stand---July 1 Condition Is Lower Than Average at This Date for Past Five Years--- 
What Is Needed to Develop Corn from Now. on---Harvest Well Advanced in Winter Wheat 
Fields---Good Promise in Both Winter and Spring Grain---Some Suggestions of Yield---Oats 
Better in Northwest Than Elsewhere---A Crop of Good Proportions 


turist’s corps of county correspond 
ents Which cover practically every 


important county in the corn belt 





show an average condition ter th 
crop on July 1 of 83.2. Last year the condi 
tion at this date was 85.2 and in 1906 it wa 


R56 The average condition for a serie ” 
the last five vears would be a trifle le than 


$7.0 li will be noted that the condition thi 
year is below the norma! and is also lower 
than the unsatisfactory July prospect in each 
ot the past two vears. 

The acreage of the crops shows ver ligiat 
change from that harvested last year land 
ing at 97,687,000 acres, ugainsat 97,5601 ,0000 in 
Woy, This increase, slight as it i makes a 
record for this crop, With an area the large 
ever known, and also the largest area eve 


devoted to the cultivation of a single crop in 


any countrys Corn holds its record as king 


of all crops with an area devoted to its cul 
ture larger than the total area of many coun 
tries that loom large in the world’s affairs 

In the Ohio, Missouri and Mississippi val 
levs, along the banks of practically all the 
streams tributary to there waters, there wa 
excessive rainfall during May and June, which 
resulted in overtiows that prevented the seed 
ing of some bottom lands. A much larger 
area of such lands was planted, but planting 
was done very late and under exceedingly un 
favorable soil conditions. 


TRYING CLIMATIC CONDITIONS FOR CORN 


The low condition which is reported, and 
which is very uniform in all states of impor 
tance in the production of the crop, is entire 
ly the result of unfavorable weather cond 
tions. From Ohio westward to Kansas the 
season for planting was marked by continued 
heavy rainfall, which made it very diflicult to 
prepare the land, delayed planting, and seri 
ously interfered with germination. The gen- 
eral character of the crop harvested last vear 
was such that there was much apprehension 
of poor germinating results on account of in- 
ferior seed. This condition, however, was so 
well recognized that the extra attention paid 
to the selection of seed resulted in the plant- 
ing of very fair quality of grain. 

It is safe to say that as a result of the de 
lay in planting, due to wet weather and slow 
germination and early growth in some of the 
northern portions of the corn belt on account 
of cool weather, the whole crop may be re 
garded as fully a month behind a norr -] de 
velopment. Along bottom lands. in the ter 
ritory as far south as Kansas and Missouri, 
and to a less extent in IHinois, Indiana and 
Ohio, corn has been planted this year as late 
as the last week in June. 

It is a rule which may be deduced from 
revords of crop reporting covering a_ long 
series of years that the earlier reports ot 
condition of a given crop are almost invaria- 
ably higher than the condition as the season 
advances. The law which may be deduced 
from the statement of fact is that a crop 
which secures a poor start at the beginving 
of its life history, rarely encounters condition 
afterward, sufficiently favorable to make 
good the poor start. This, however, is not an 
invariable rule and in the case of corn an ex- 
ception to it may be noted in 1906, when the 


Hit returns from American Agricul- 


July condition was 85.6, while the condition 
at time of harvest in October was 8.9. fol 


iowed by a good crop 


Tne low condition which is reported thi 
month must be taken imply as reflecting 
disappointment on the part of observers, re- 
uiting from the cold, wet spring, delayed 
planting and retarded gerinination It doe; 
nol necessal mean that the plant vigor i 


permanen impaired, although it cannot be 


overlooked that the plant is in a_ position 
where it will require more than normally fa 
vorable weather to recover from its bad start 
So lone : low condition reflects only delaved 
growth, it might mean very little at this dat 
because the season for the development o 
the corn crop is long enough so that unde 
normal conditions there ji little doubt the 
crop will have ample time to mature 

POMCTNG WEATHER WANTED IN CORN FIELDS 


\ few weeks of hot, forcing weather during 


Juiv and August might easil change the 
Whole appearance of a delayed crop rhe 
most unfavorable feature of the present situ 
ation, therefore, is not the fact that the plant 
is backward in development, but the fact that 


in the important part of the belt the crop 


on the low land is irregular and upon level 
and ill-drained lands there has been loss of 
tand in low spots In addition to this per 
manent lo the exce of rainfall has made 
if impossible to properly cultivate the crop 


° . 
and a very consfderable part of the acreage 


is foul and weedy, while more has been 
worked with the soil too wet for good results 
e 

About the only thing which can be definite 
ly said about the corn crop at this time is 
that it is decidedly late, that on low lands it 
is irregular in stand and that in order to ma 
ture safely, it will require unusually favorable 
weather during the balance of the season If 
such weather conditions shall be experienced, 
there is a sufficiently large acreage and a stand 
good enough to furnish a corn crop of rea- 
sonably satisfactory proportions 

On the other hand should the weather con- 
ditions during July and August prove even 
moderately unfavorable, the crop is in a 
position to mature very rapidly, so that at 
best, it must be said that the crop is in a 
somewhat critical position on account of its 
poor start 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage and the condition of the corn 
crop on July 1, as reported by American Ag- 
riculturist’s corps of county correspondents: 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN JULY | 
[Acres in round thousands, last three 000's 

omitted. | 
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A GOOD WHEAT CROP IN SIGHT 
nter wheat harvested this year was 


slightly earlier: than normal and decidedly 





“”m = [4) GRAIN CONDITIONS AND YIELDS 


earlier than last-year. A year ago on July | 
harvest was just beginning in southern Kan- 
sas. This year at that date finds harvest well 
under way in Nebraska 

During June, winter wheat condition de- 
clined somewhat in most of the important 
state and the general average as reported 
by our correspondents is 83.5, as against 88.0 
on June tt. A considerable part of this de- 
cline in condition simply retlects a better ap- 
preciation of the same which was incurred by 
the crop before the month of June, although 
some of it represents loss resulting from un 
favorable conditions during the month The 
present report is the last report of condition 
which is made o7 the crop, and is one which 
the past records of crop reporting shows to 
be very reasonably accurate in forecasting the 
final result of the crop 

The heaviest decline in prospect is noted 
by American Agriculturist’s correspondents 
this month in the important states of the 
outhwest, Kansas showing a loss of 11 points, 
Missouri nine and Oklahoma eight. The loss in 
Kansas is very largely due to realization ol 
the actual damage inflicted upon the crop 
through the visitation of hessian thy, which 
was reported in this journal as early as in 
April 


was presented in numbers far more serious 


when it was recognized that this pest 


than in any recent veat As the crop ap 
proached harvest. the loss from the fly be 
came more and more apparent, stalks bend 
ing and breaking through premature ripening 
as the heads began to develop In the central 
counties of southern Kansas and to a less ex 
tent im the central counties of the state, the 
loss from hessian tly was the most severe that 


has been experienced in several years 
HWAKKING BACK 10 THE EARLIER OVERFLOWS 


In addition to the causes of damage pointed 
out in Kansas, some of the fields in the east 
ern third of the state suffered fron over- 
flows during June, and the same excess ol 
rainfall damaged the crops of Oklahoma and 
Missouri. Too much rainfall resulting in 
qyertiowed bottoms injured the crop in por 
tions of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, though 
the actual loss was much less marked than in 
the trans-Missouri country. 

Wheat threshing has begun in the southern 
part of the belt, but returns are not yet suf 
ficiently general to furnish any particula: 
line upon the probable rate of yield It i 
very evident, however, that there will be wide 
variation in threshing results done in the 
same districts and much uncertainty as to 
the final crop result will exist until threshing 
is pretty well completed. Taking the present 
average of condition as reported by American 
Agriculturist correspondents, and subjecting 
it to the test of the record of previous years 
it would indicate a total winter wheat produc 
tion this year of not far from 420,000,000 
bushels. 

o 
SPRING WHEAT PROMISE MAINTAINED 

Weather conditions during June have been 
entirely favorable to the rapid and vigorous 
development of the spring wheat crop over 
practically all of the belt, The general aver- 
age condition is reported at 93.3, as againsl 
93.5 last month, or practically the same, with 
the crop one month nearer to harvest. In 
many counties in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
correspondents insist that the crop is in ab- 
solute perfection and it is only here and 
there, in isolated cases, that any complaint is 
heard. 
headed out on July | as far north as central 
South Dakota, which marks the season as one 
of almost certain early harvest. 

Taking the present figures of condition and 


The crop is developing rapidly and is 


testing them by the record of previous years, 
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; Development of Grain and Grass Crops | 





it would be reasonable to believe that a spring 
wheat crop exceeding 275,000,000 bushels is 
now promised. 

The 


tion of 


following statement shows the condi- 


spring and winter wheat crop by 


states, as reported by our correspondents: 


CONDITION OF WHEAT JULY 1, 1908 

Winter Spring Winter Spring 
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SOME DECLINE IN OATS PROMISE 


The condition of oats on July 1 as reported 
by our American Agriculturist correspondents 
is 86.7, against an average of 89.9 on June i. 
three points, while not enough 
to materially affect 
as a whole, is the result of somewhat serious 


This decline o 
the promise of the crop 
less of promise in a few of the leading oats 
states. 

A month ago it was stated in our crop re- 
that the 


belt 


northern 
and 
only moderately favorable in the southern and 
The returns for 
further accentuate this situation, 


port oats promise in the 


part of the was exceedingly good, 
central portions of the beit. 
this month 
the month of June having been entirely favor- 
vigorous development 


able for the rapid and 


of the crop in the northwestern states, and 
having been equally unfavorable in the states 
The 


large yields in 


of the great central valleys. result is 


that 
the northwestern 


there is promise o* very 


states, especially in the 
spring wheat territory, while the crop prom- 
ise in portions of the Ohio, middle Mississippi 
and lower Missouri valleys has changed mate- 
rially for the worse. 

In the district which has. suffered during 
particularly in the valleys tribu- 
Wabash, the middle Mississippi 
Missouri, the damage has re- 


marked 


the month, 
tary to the 
and the lower 


sulted from excess of rainfall and a 


deficiency of sunshine. 
CATS ILARVES1 


PUSHED RAPIDLY 


all of 


from excess 


Red 
the territor) 


rust is reported in practically 


which has sufiered 


of moisture and the plart has not shown a 


vigorous development as it approa:hed ma- 


turity. The crop has been harvested in the 
southern belt, is being harvested now in the 
middle belt, and has headed out as far north 
as southern South Dakota. As a rule, except 
in the territory north of central Nebraska and 
quite positive in 


lowa, correspondents are 


their claims that heads are short and not as 


well filled as might have heen expected. In 


spite of this loss of condition in the central 
valleys, the high promise of the crop in the 
northwest brings 
a figure that is not far from the norma! and 
may be broadly promising a crop 
of fairly good proportions. The lack of vigor 
of the plant and the appearance of rust in un- 
usual volume is likely to be reflected in the 
quality of the crop. 

The present report of condition of oats is 
the last which is made prior to harvest. As 
Observers are now familiar with the fieids 
from personal contac. over a considerable part 


the general average up to 


taken as 





of the area, the figures which they give should 
fairly represent the final result. 
conditional figures as given, 86.7, 


Taking the 
and testing 
them 


by the experience of previous years, it 


may be reasonably assumed that the present 
equal at 950,000,000 


bushels grown upon 30,713,000 acres, as esti- 


oats ‘crop should least 
mated by our correspondents last month. If 
threshing results shall substantiate, this fore- 
cast should make a crop of just about normal 
proportions, and about sufficient to meet the 
ordinary demands of consumption. It cannot 
be taken as an excessive crop or one which is 
likely to prove at all 
during its distribution. 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of the oats crop by states: 


burdensome to prices 








CONDITION OF OATS JULY 1, 1908 
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CLOVER HAY GOOD; TIMOTHY SHORT 


An important feature of the hay situation 
this year with the harvest now fully on, is the 
difference in the between 


prospects timothy 


and clover. This is particularly noticeable 
in the middle west, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
etc. Clover seems to have come in very free 
ly, and 
early summer excellent for growth there is 
a relatively heavy yield. On the other hand 
straight timothy 
This may mean a 
timothy hay 


values in clover and clover mixed. 


with the conditions this spring and 


promises to be rather short. 


premium in the price of 


whatever may be the trend of 

By common consent the Fourth of July is, 
in many northern and eastern grass sections, 
the dividing line for the harvest and the past 
week has seen marked progress in cutting and 
curing. 
uncertainty 


West of Chicago thefe has been some 
while 
farther east it has been practically a case of 
“making hay while the sun shines.”” Farm- 
ers in Michigan, Indiana and eastward have 
been favored With rather better weather than 


because of wet weather, 


usual, and their reports to American Agricul- 
turist indicate conditions 
with this single exception of a comparatively 
light yield of straight timothy. Of course, 
no prices are yet named for the new crop. 

Individual reports from growers and deal- 
ers in response to our recent inquiries, tell 
this general story. Herewith are abstracts 
from the notes sent in by our correspondents: 
Around Akron, Tuscola county, Mich, mixed 
hay yields 1% to two tons per acre, occasion- 
ally more, perhaps one-third crop will be clear 
timothy. The growth was excellent during 
June. At Saginaw, Mich, apparently about 
an average yield and the hay is quite largely 
mixed with volunteer clover. A correspondent 
at Jackson, Mich, says the crop in that part 
of the state promises a full one, but is prac- 
tically all clover or clover mixed hay. 


very satisfactory 


OHIO CONDITIONS 

A correspondent of Greenspring, Seneca 
county, O, writes American Agriculturist that 
both growth and yield are large, as growth of 


been healthy. Clover harvest aver- 
acre. At Portsmouth, 
Scioto county, O, timothy yield is not as large 


as indicated in May; 


grass has 
ages 1% tons per 
than 
years with prospects of more than 
average crop, probably yielding two tons to 
the acre. 


clover is better 


for many 


INDIANA BEPORTS 


Prospects for hay crop in Jay county, Ind, 


are rather better than usual. Weather was 
very favorable for growth of grass. Crop 
somewhat forward and harvest in full blast 
at the close of June. However, the yield of 
pure timothy is extremely light, practically 
all the hay being either clover or clover 
mixed. It looks like one ton to the acre. 
Around Shelby, Lake county, hay crop will 
prove large, probably 1% to two tons to the 
acre. At Hebron, good average clover crop, 


coming under the sickle at the close of June, 


timothy harvest from July 4 on, with prob- 

ably an average crop. 
The hay New 

larly although a 


year is expected. An 


crop of York is not particu- 
aggregate 
American Agriculturist 


Allegany writes 


brilliant, good 
corresponden t in 
the hay 
much as a 


county, 

two-thirds as 
deficient 
in quality, as it contains a good many 


crop there is about 


year ago, and somewhat 


weeds. 


Around Port Gibson, Onturio county, crop 
is apparently medium in quality, with the 
yield hurt somewhat by a period of dry 


weather, and yet the quality is good where 


favorable weather permits its proper curing 


at harvesting. At Falconer, Chautauqua 


county, outlook reasonably good with harvest 


well under way immediately after the Fourth 


of July; prospects for at least 1% tons to 
the acre. At Hobart, Delaware county, hay 
evidently an average crop. 
MANURE SPREADERS STAND UP WEL 
GRORGE W. COATS 
Three years ago |! bought a manure 


spreader, after inquiring carefully as to the 


merits of the implement. 1 am now con- 
vinced that every hour a farmer does with- 
out a manure spreader he loses money. I 
am well aware that ocacsionally a manure 
spreader is broken while in use, and I am 
also satisfied that each year improvements 
are being made which render this break- 


age less frequent. My machine, now in use 
for three and kept carefully under 
while not at work, cost meé 
The spreading is done 
more evenly and the manure much 
further, and the results are much more sat- 
isfactory when I spread 
it by hand. 

It seems to me that my experience ought 
almost anyone that the cost of 
repairs is little, and that if the ma- 
chines are carefully handled and stored when 
not in they will last a long time. I 
have no recommendation to make as to one 
machine being better than another, and 
all I have to say is that the sooner the 
farmer buys his spreader the sooner will 
he begin to save money. 


years 
cover has not 
10 cents for repairs. 
goes 


than used to 


to convince 
very 


use, 


Warm Separator Milk can be fed at a good 
profit to pigs and poultry, giving a source 
of cash income.—[Colorado Experiment Sta- 


tion 
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' Farquhar | 
Threshers 








‘Three styles—20 to 40 inch ma- 
chines for merchant threshing or 
individual work and small crops. 


Engines’ Boilers 
Saw Mills 


68-page catalog free. 








> 8. FARQUHAR CO., Lto., Box 851, Yoru, Pa. 








HITCHCOCK 


POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined | 








THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is light, strong 
and durable, Very 
simple and is as near 
perieet as can be attained 
and come within the reach 
ol every farmer. 





Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS 
Allll ENSILAGE 


Hill BLIZZAR CUTTER 


lilt with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted, Cuts bay, straw, feed, 
Hil! etc. Elevatesto any height. Strong, 
durable, economical, Fully guaran. 
ed. Send fer new illustrated 

catalogue FREE 








JOSEPH DICK 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 = Canton, 0. 








Our “Cyclone” three stroke self feed hay press 
is the Intest, most powerful and most efficient® 
press on the market, Each cirele of the team 
presses inthree charges, The self feed auto- 
matically puts the bay down to the bottom 
of the bale chamber. ‘hese two improvements 
t cupacit 
W rite today foreireular 
Vive days’ freo trial. 


lly Increase 


our presses, 
and prices, 





Would you learn WHY Harder Silos 
have stood the test of time, while 
others have come and gone? Bend for 
our new Silo Book, It gives facts and fig- 
ures about silos, IPtells why Harder Silos are 

used exclusively by “Uncle Sam” and the majority 
of the Eastern State Governments, It tells why 
careful individual dairymen everywhere prefer 
them. It gives the personal experience of the old- 
est continuous-opening silo builders in the VY. 5, 

rite today. ARDER MFG, COMPANY, 
Box 13 COBLESKILL, NEw York. 








Don’t break your back and kiil your 
horses vith a high wheel wagon. 
For comfourt’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagen. 


+ willeave you time and money. A 
set of” Livctrie Btee! oo will 
make your old wagon new a 
coat. Write forcatalogue. Itis free. 
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Cabbage More Popular West Than East 














Transplanting of the 1908 cabbage 


erop is beds completed thi veek. The 

rk ha been under vy throughout 
Wiscon ! ( ( yer\ York and other 
iniportant sections for the past fort- 
night or se ind reports from our spe 
cial correspondent regurding the irea 
devoted to this crop ry material 
\ fora enn be learned ron Amer 
jean Awgriculturist rvies ' t} 
titre there j cpnnye ne} rer , m 
portant productng sectior narthern 
Hilinei and nt Cire I t 
of Wisconsin 

flowever it miere thar 
this fs fully offset by curtailment ea 
ward where returt from last eal 
cnbbage crop were not who remun 
erative to growel An editorial rep 
r entiati of tl journal when in 
western Ne Yor! t most iportant 


commercial cabbage producin di 
trict, foune practicall no mut 
ket for cabbage ut that time md 
farmers were feeding their holding 
liberally to sheep to pre nt its going 
to waste Thais the unattract price 
paid for the last crop, combined vith 
more attention being given potatoe 
grain and other specialti« th ene 
on, i having it ire flaresnve upon th 
eubbuge acreage here in the { 


As has been the case with corn, this 


enson cabbage turted out ome hat 
Teate imo rriiclalde west It Cool 
county, Ill, wet weather during the 


of plant 


pring retarded development 


| Correspondent in Cook count fl, 

stimate that merenge devoted to 
domestic cabbage crop about 
eyes heavier thi eason In 
Vrown county, Wis, our report indi 


ente some increase in the crop urea 


The seuson there is one to two weeks 
Inte, and weather somewhat drv 

Larg: 
are raised in northern 
Ohio Various corespondents in San 
dusky that the crop area 
has been cut from 10 to 25% this sea- 
( oomph ted be 


quantities of kraut cabbage 


portion oO! 
counts ay 


son Transplanting wa 
fore’ July 1 


NEW YORK REPORTS 


In Onondaga county, N Y, seed did 
not germinate nicely” thi vear, and 
maggots and bugs have 
deadly 
Plants and a consequent decrease in 
the cabbage acrengs In Ningara coun 


rotten ip Boris 


work, resulting in a shortage of 


ty, same state, litth: change in acre 
are: some farmers ¢ tting, but other 
going in nore extensivel Season 


about as well advanced as normal. In 


Cortland county ther fa material 
shrinkage In SIoure county sim 
ilar condition previll, ind man 
ifarmers are reported to be dropping 


out of cabbage this season In Living 
ston 
Season a little late 


One of the best deve 


county net much change noted 
loping comme! 
cial cabbage ections of the east is 
where the 
largely extended 
A correspondent 


: that the 


northwestern Pennsylvania 


crop area has been 
the past few seasons 


writing from Erie county sas 


outlook this vear, however, is very 
poor He attributes this to inferior 
seed and destructive hailstorms. Plants 


searce and acreage reduced 


, cident to the 


AS TO LAST YEAR'S PRICES 


One reason why western farmers are 


maintaining the commercial cabbage 
acreage so well this year is the fact 
that they sold or contracted their 
crops at moderately satisfactory prices 
last fall, receiving in many instances 
£6 to $12 per ton from August to Oc- 
After the latter date 
lators and dealers largely controlled 
the crop, and they stood the losses in- 
disappointing markets 


tober specu- 





the winter months In the east 
autumn got all the v 


from $4 to $S per ton for 





irmetl last 


cabbage in 


the field; most of the crop sold earls 
moved at none too sati ectory gui 
\ large number of eustern Parise 
tored their cabbage with poor result 


noted abo 





Onion Prospects Reasonably Goo 





While the onion crop in a »Ne- 
hat problematical condition «at the 
opening or Jul the prospeets*i he 
iin continue fair for a liberal eld 
\ feature of the season, especially dui 
ing June, is the omewhat un en 
distribution of moisture and Peteciel 
igh teniperature Which, in many in 
titties forced growth very rapidi 
Reasonably good crops are hoped bay 
n the onion growing sections of Mic! 


vul Indiana, southern Wisconsin and 
northern Ulingi Where this vegetabl 


i commercial proposition, looking 


toward the autumn and winter mar- 
Ix Further \w t the area } Scat 
rea nd uneertain 
The large HOTU we in Ohio, 
York and ihe Connecticut 
alle Show gonerall satisfac- 
tor developments An important 
onion section in Hardin county, a) 


as drenched with torrents of rain 


ibout the middle of June, causing 
much damage to onions, not vet fully 
estimated, Henry Price, one of Ameri- 
in| Agriculturist’s well-posted corre- 
pondents, writes us that in that see- 


tion growers saved about ZOOO acres, 
while ome 300 acres were practically 
lost, and still other great stretches 
how a thin stand. Flooded onions are 
alwa a problem, and it will take 


time to get at the results In north- 
eastern Ohio the crop is Idbking well, 
owing to needed rains in late June. 





Uncertainty in Western Potatoes 
Weat 


ghany 


ier conditions west of the Alle- 
have not been fa 
planting of 
growth of the vines 
greater part of May and 
was continued excessive 
many of the most im- 
districts in the terri- 
This furnished SO 
moisture that preparation and 
planting were delayed, and where it 
accomplished, the seed lay in 
cold, wet soil and failed in germina- 


mountains 


vorable for either pota- 
toes or the early 
During the 
June there 
rainfall in 
portant potato 
tory indicated, 


much 


Was 


tior 

While this condition was somewhat 
general in charactei vet the actual 
injury was inthe main confined to the 
very low Jand along river bottoms, 


and was in some measure offset by 


good growth .on hilly and rolling 
lands. Thi: satisfactory condition 
a more marked in the northern 
beit, and it will be noticed that in 
Wisconsin, Towa and Michigan, thre: 
tite of very large importance, the 
eonditions is fairl, atisfactéry. The 





poor prospect i most emphasized in 
the Ohio valley, especially alone the 
treams tributary to In th 
older middle and enstern states, 

cluding New England, fair devclop- 


ment is evident 

In spite of the unfavorable season 
for planting, the returns of <Amer- 
i Agriculturist’s correspondents 

that the potato is 
increased over that harvested 
The increase, however, is 
net uniform being confined 
ally to the southern states and to the 
states in the Missouri valley proper 


wan 


indicate acre: 





slightly 
last yvear 


gener- 


The reports of our . correspondents 
would indicate that a larger propor- 


tion of the crop is made up of later 
planting than usual The excessive 
rainfall which interfered with the 
early crop has proved favorable to 
the late planting: upon all lands that 
are rolling or well drained, 

The average condition of the potato 
reported at S7.9, against 89.2 
date a year’ ago. This condi- 


crop is 
at this 


¥ 
5 


tion. is. below the normal 
July 1, and as this. crop 


its unfavorable conditions 


date, both in the matter of 

nd insects, it is reasonable to assu 
that im the western potato growing 
region, ut least, onl a eT moderate 
crop can be expected at best 

The following tutement shows the 
acreage and July | condition of the 
polato crop bs tate 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF POTATOES 
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Seed Trade Convention Notes—.As 

noted in American Agriculturist of last 


week, the seed trade.convention ut 
Detroit the latter part of June wus a 


attendanc: 


very great success The 

was large and the interest great, 
pecially with reference to the Mann 
pure seed bill A committee was ap 


pointed to have the latter in charge 
and present it properly 
gress. The following officers were 
elected: Pres, W. J. Woodruff of Ct: 
first vice-pres, J. (. Robinson of Neb; 
second vice-pres, Marshall H. Duryea 
of N Y; see and treas, ¢ £. Kendall 
of Cleveland; usst See Leonard 
Vaughan of Til. A most interesting 
paper presented was that by Mr J. B 
Northrup of Minneapolis, 
the Use of forage plants as soil im- 
provers 


before con- 


diseu ng 


Buckwheat Stocks Are Low--This 
month will 
buckwheat 
this 
months have done much toward stim- 


Witness the wind-up of 
The abtractive 


grain has commanded in recent 


prices that 


ulating growers to put out a generous 


acreage, but an offset to their enthu- 
siasm has been the great cost and 
searcity of seed buckwheut An cust 


ern dealer in this grain talking with an 


editorial representative of Orange Judd 
Farmer a few days ago aid that not 
for years has there hee uch a com 


plete clean-up of the buckwheat crop 


as this season He sold out his hold- 
ings early und ha hud the great 

difficulty in getting plump seed from 
New YorR, Pennsylvania and the west 
to supply his regular custome! He 
old much seed thi vear at $1.25 to 
$1.50 per bushel, where in ordinary 
seasons, prices runged 75 cent to §1 


Sprays for Grapeberry Worm—For 
general practice this seuson, I recome- 
spraying with i combined 
of lead 


nend three 
mixture of bordeaux, arsenate 
und resin 


should be 


first spraying 
bloom 


Soup The 
before the 


opens, the second as soon as the young 


Riven 
grapes have set and the third some- 
time in July In ordinary seasons the 
given be- 
northern 


third application should be 
fore the middle of July in 


oO Tt is possible that the resin soap 
may be omitted from the last spray- 
ing if the work is thoroughly done 
and the fruit will be in better con- 
dition to market in the fall. Thor 
oughness of application is the watch- 
word of success.—[Prof H. A. Gos 


sard, Ohio Experiment Station 





BUSINESSS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowket’s 
fertilizers; thev enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 










































Growing Peaches in Northern Ohio 
W. A. COOPER, OTTAWA COUNTY, 0 
I have been growing peaches for 
many and prefer a southern ex- 
posure; however, in many sections ex- 
posure has little or nothing to do with 
successful peach culture, as the region 
largely determines that. I like an ele- 
vation a l'ttle above the average of the 
surround ng country, where I can have 


years 


it. In this section our trees have been 
most seriously attacked with the San 
Jose scale, borers, leaf curl and black 
knot. These have caused us more dif- 
ficulty than anyt*ing else. 

I spray regularly with a lime, sul- 
phur and salt solution in the spring 


In the sum- 
weak solution of 
way we are able to 
which very 
with us, in check. 


spraying largely for 


to prevent the leaf curl. 
mer we spray with a 
bordeaux. In this 
keep the leaf curl, 
rious trouble 
depend on 
cure of curculio 


is a se- 
We 
the 


. dg out the borers by 


hand in the spring and fall whenever 
I notice them I think fruit growers 
could keep the borers in check if 
they would watch their trees more 
carefully. These borers are easily de- 
tected by the sawdust-like | siftings 
around the base of the tree. 

The hardiest varieties I have tested 
re Salway, Smock, Elberta, Mountain 
Rose, Oldmixon and Lemon Free, The 
most profitable early sorts with me are 
Mountain Rose, Early Crawford and 
Early St John, while the most prof- 
itable midseason fruits ars Briner, 
Elberta, Lemon Free and Francis. Our 
best late varieties are Smock and Sal- 
way. The most promising newer vari- 
eties in this section are Francis and 
Emma. 

I grade my fruit carefully in the 
packing hous I have five grades, as 
follow C grade, fruit averaging 1% 
inches in diameter; B, 1% inches; A, 
2% inches; AA and fancy, extra fine. 
I use the quarter, half and bushel bas- 
kets. These are common in this sec- 
tion. The bushel basket is used most. 
I thin some varicties regularly, but do 
not follow it up, as others do not need 
it, I aim to thin so that the fruit 
hangs on the tree 4 or 5 inches apart. 

I think every fruit grower should 
have a packing house, as much diffi- 
culty on our market is caused from 
poor packing, and the work cannot be 
properly done in the orchard in open 
fields. I am a thorough believer in 


pruning, and go through my trees each 
year, cutting back about one-fourth 
of the more rapid growers and one- 
half of the very vigorous and strong 
growers. 

I begin cultivation 
sible in the spring, and keep it 


as soon as 


pos- 
up reg- 





PACKING PEACHES IN NORTHERN OHIO 


The peach industry around certain nortions along the Lake Erie front 
A successful 
A, Cooper, is a thorough believer in grating and packing. 

ne 
His interesting article giving details of methods in this issue 
Should be read by everyone interested in peach culture. 


in Ohio has been increasing. 


-ket is mostly used in that section. 
Shown above. 


ularly until about July 1. 
ly a cutaway disk, 
spring-tooth harrow. 


I use most- 
together with a 
I find these very’ 


satisfactory, and can keep my  or- 
chards tn. good shape. I have not 
used much commercial fertilizer, but 


confine myself largelv to barnyard ma- 
nure, occasionally using clover as a 
cover and soiling crop. I have one 
block of trees about 20 years old, and 
they are still bearing in fairly good 
shape. 

Future prospects for peach 
in this section are still promising for 
*the right people, but no man should 
engage in peach culture unless he has 
a love for it. Failtfre will surely fol- 
low unless a man keeps close to his 
orchard. The peach industry is in- 
creasing in this section, and, there- 
fore, more care should be taken to 
keep the orchards in the best possible 
shape. Fruit growers here have 
awakened to the fact that thorough 
spraying and cultivation mean much 
to them. The event of the San Jose 
scale and yellows in many sections of 
the country has weeded out indifferent 
growers. Only those who will fight 
for the preservation of their orchards 
will succeed. 


culture 





Oats and Peas for Fodder—We sow 


a small acreage of peas and oats for 
fodder each vear and get a heavy 
yield from three to four successive 
plantings in the early spring and in 
the fall from late planting of peas 
and barley. Our method of seeding 
is to sow 114 bushels an acre with a 
grain drill set as deeply as possible. 
After the peas are drilled we again 
g£o over the ground with oats or bar- 
ley, as the case may be, the machine 
set less deeply. Every seed is cov- 
ered properly, and we get a uniform, 
even stand as the result. This plan is 


far ahead of any one of the other ways 
of seeding that we have tried.—[E. 
Stanley Bixler, Northampton Coun- 
ty, Pa. 





A Question of Pasturage—I do not 
wait until Nov 1 before beginning to 
feed grain to swine, as American Ag- 
riculturist of June 20 erroneously 
makes me say. The fact is, I let the 
swine go one month without grain, 
then begin to feed again, at first light- 
ly, to keep them on the pasture until 
butchering time, which is usually elec- 
tion day.—[H. K. Perry, Saratoga 
cm we FZ. 


I have been a close reader of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for several years 
and have found it a splendid paper, 
because of its interest in the farmers’ 
welfare first, last, and all the time 


[F. E., Niagara County, NY. 


ORCHARD AND FIELD 





There is no charm or secret about it. 
You simply spread it with a machine, and 
thus make it go twice as far, get twice as 
much good from it on the first crop, do 
your land more permanent good, and save 

alf the time and labor of handling. 

Manrre is generally estimated to be 
worth $2.00 a ton handled the old way. 
There is no doubt that it is worth twice as 
much to the farmer who spreads with a 
machine, 

Three of the most practical and valuable 
machines manufactured for farm use to- 
day are the Corn King, Cloverleaf, and 
Kemp 20th Century manure spreaders. 
They are each made in a number of sizes. 

These machines differ somewhat in 
construction and operation, but al! three 
are right working and of great durability. 

They are proven machines. They em- 
body the best mechanical ideas, the ma- 
terials used in construction are the best 
for the purpose, they aremade as simple 





Thousands of Successful Farmers Are Doing It 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(incorporated) 


Chicago, U. S. A. 








as possible, and they handle manure In ali 

conditions to the perfect satisfaction of 

users. Proof of all this is to be found in 

he peogee each machine has made in the 
eid, 


Is it not to your interest to own and use 
one of these spreaders on your farm? 


Figure out for yourself and you must 
agree that it will be a paying investment, 
even if you do not have over twenty-five 
loads of manure to spread in a year. 


You can't help but be pleased with the 
work, the easy handling, the light draft 
and the substantial making which saves 
you the annoyance of breakage and 
repairs, 

Call and see these spreaders with the 
local International agent. He will gladly 
point out to you the superior features of 
these machines, as well as supply you 
with catalogue, colored hanger or other 
information, 
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BELT POWER PRESS 


Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 


Eight horse gasoline or steam power runs largest size to full capacity, while oe 
customers are using 6mailer power. Bloe! 

Dropper which is safe and surein op ration. Simple 
and 
and one which handles large or small charges, A 
Simple, Solid, Busine 
It is not made up of a maze of gears, tangle of chafts 
and frictiop clutches. 
not need any. Motions slow and powerful, no rapid 
or jerky movements. 
ke Lever Brake. 
horse power steel, Don't fail to write toda 
logue, mailed free on application. 


Equipped with 


effective Self Feeder, easy and fast to serve 





like Outfit. A Money-M asker. 
Uses no balance wheel, does 


Wood or Steel Mountings. 
Lined throughout with heavy sheet 
for our (4 page catea- 
Address, 













~mCIDER 


MACHINERY 


perience in furnishing out 
fits for both Custom and 
Merchant Cider Mills, 


Our Goons Ane twe Stanoann. 
Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & BoscHentT Press Co., 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Hydraulic 
N Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
\ pacity; all sizes; also 
gas oline engines, 
steam cngines, 
sawmilis, thresh 











grower in Ottawa county, W. 
The bushel bas- 
packing shed is 


corner in his 






ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 
Get my Big @ Pai nt man: 

Color Cards to select from—aiso free 

Kook of Painters’ wr sold at Di- 

rect-to-You Prices. make Paint to 

order—sel] it on three months’ time— 

allow two full gallons free to try—and 


harges. Write postal 
For fant particulars and PRE Bopies 
O.L.Ghase, The Paintman, Dept,3 = St. Louls,Mo, 



















YOU CAN BASGILY 
FIND THE FARM 
want through ‘‘Strow.’s Money-Mak- 
Farms of America,” our mammoth il- 
maps fled FREE, nr fi 
ma! LE; we ,° are; 

for ecle in 14Mtates. El A. BTROUT CO, World's 
Largest Farm Desiers, 160 Nassau | t., New Yor) 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 


We have had 35 years’ ox- | 
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Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvet T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricuitural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
every particular, and covers the entire practice 
of fruit culture. It gives in plain, practical 
language, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cullj- 
s of many sections of the country. Sep- 








» chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
a! + mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, — hnekleberry, 
subtropleal fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
pests and fungous diseases, The chapter on 

apple is particularly comprehensive and 

mplete, forming a monograph in itself, The 
‘ pter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of th. present day, and is the most 


recent practical treatise on this important in- 
try 


au 
ipches. 265 pages. Cloth, 
; 1.00 


Iustrated. 5x7 
I’rice, postpaid . seeeseeoess 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago Til. 

















Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Plan 


By ©. &. ALLEN. aunt 
Jete history, description, 

Se and fall directions for the 

successful culture of bulbs in the garden, 
iwelling or greenhouse. The illustrations || 
which embellish this work have been drawn 
from nature and have been engraved espe- 
| cially for this book, The cultural directions 
are plainly stated, practical and to the 
point. 


312 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth $1.8 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., 


NEW YORE. 
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Farmers’ Experience Corner 


After our strawberry plants have 
stood sufliciently to get well started, 
along in the latter part of September 
we cut the stdes off with an ordinary 
hoe, leaving the hoe about 3™% inches 
wide. We go through the beds strik- 
ing cross ways, and just deep enough 
to cut the crowns off, We do not 
strike in deep enough to disturb the 
roots of the other plants. Cutting 
with the hoe, cutting a 
streak and leaving a streak, is per- 
haps not as exact as it would be to 
eut it with a knife, and making it 
square, but it is much faster, and 
perhaps the only practical way. A 
man will thin perhaps half an acre a 
day, depending upon the man and 
the conditions. It is not expensive, 
and it is beneficial, and should be 
done as early as possible in the seu 
son, In this way we give the plants 
a chance to grow during the fall 
[\W. W. Farnsworth, Lucas County, O 


CToOssWise 


[ read American Agriculturist with 


great interest, especially the expe- 
riences along different lines of horti- 
culture and agriculture | hope your 
paper will have the great success it 
well deserves. TI live in latitude IS 
degrees south. Ou is a table land 


2500) feet above sea level, and of rich 
volcanic soil 60 to 100 feet deep. Corn 
is our chief crop. It is raised mostly 
by Chinamen, who pay a rental oi 
$2.50 to 85 per acre, and even more 
Thi section ought to have @ great 
future for dairying, ete. We have two 
seasons, wet ‘and dry. Rains fall in 
weather about 70 inches per 

From April to November 


winds blow 


our hot 
annum 
cool, light, 
rains off and on China- 
here for 20 


drizzling 
men hive grown 
years on the same ground, yet gel 
‘) to 40 bushels to the agere. We 
have a good opening for a paper mill 
with wood pulp in any quantity. Tim- 
ber is burned here in order to clear 
the land. ‘There is plenty of water 
power, —| J. A. Hamilton, Tolga, 
Quegnsland, Australia, 


corm 


Considering the profits, it is strange 
that cabbage is not more largely 
grown in Delaware and Maryland 
Plants set in November, on the cold 
side of the ridge, will start off grow- 
ing rapidly in the spring and produce 
good heads in June. Usually plants 
are set every 18 inches in rows 3% feet 
apart, thus requiring {G80 to the acre; 
with an ordinary percentage of per- 
fect heads and a moderate price, very 
pleasing returns will be had; and, too, 
the money comes at a very convenient 
time in the year. The late crop is, un- 
der proper treatment, heavier than 
the early, and can be held for sale or 
use throughout the’ winter. Setting 
plants 2 by 3 feet gives T7260 an acre, 
which will give a very large yield if 
properly cared for and abundantly 
fed.—[W. G. Dawson, Dorchester 
County, Md. 


A New Strawberry in our locality i 
named Chipman. It is of great value. 
It originated, or, at least, it first came 
to notice at Lincoln, Del, and I have 
had an opportunity. to observe it for 
two years and have planted it in a 
small way, planting an acre and a 
fourth in the spring of 1906. It has 
a perfect blossom, is a liberal plant 
maker, strong in foliage, and T have 
never yet seen a Chipman berry with 
a dried-up cap. From one and one- 


‘fourth acres T sold last summer 169 


crates of 32 quarts each, or 5408 


quarts. They were sold in Philadel- 
phia and paid me net, not counting 
the picking, $653.79, or more than 12 
cents a quart. They had no extra at- 


tention, no extra cultivation or ma- 
nuring.—|J 
Del. 


J. Rosa. Kent County, 


FARM AND HIGHWAY 


Building Up the Country Roads 


TOO MANY VARMERS FAIL TO APPRECIATI 
THE OPPORTUNITIES BEFORE THEM FOR 
ROAD IMPROVEMENT—A VAST FIELD FOR 
GOOD WORK OF THIS CHARACTER—BOTII 
EAST AND WEST NEED AWAKEN TO THE 
DEMANDS OF TIE HOUR D>. WARD KING, 
HOLT COUNTY, MO 


A full appreciation of the  wide- 
spread adaptability and need of the 
split-log drag developed slowly. This 
is true not only of the general public, 
but also of those who were most inti- 
mately associated with it introduc- 
tion, including myself. Four years 
were required to convince the home 
neighborhood that the low-drag is (the 
implement for earth road There wa 
great difficulty in persuading 
elsewhere that the King drag could be 
used on ?thrir roads, no difference ho 
might accomplish on 
When the Missouri board 


igitation 


peopl 


much good it 
other roads 
of agriculture took up the 
and I went out over the tute und 

the direction of it ecretar Hon 
George B. Elli I earried a photograph 


of the clay hill south of my home, and 


used it to show the po hilitic of the 
road drag Skeptical rile ippeared 
in almost ever instanes | then 
vould explain the proce | produce 
testimonial which Ipported m 
tatement And my audit r audi 
ence would fall back on ¢t ] n that 
the mud in their localit ) thar 


the mud in wine 
“That i ull right, Mr King, up in 


vour corner f vour stat ou 
have blac prairie oil,” ( vould 
n “but here our oil ) 
and the mud gets so | 
ete.” For myself, T kne hetter 
to make them know t} ruth 
difieutt 

Knowl ‘ condition in eastern 
tates, hich made the J drag ¢ 
paign desirable there hard toa 
‘ept M own eye Ve mened to 
ihe faet Vhen T was ealled to addres 
in audience at Columbu e) ome 
vear ae I felt i must prove I 


had a ease mu pre Oh 


needed the drag, and that, therefor 


mv audience is not tinge time in 
listening to me 

M\ investigations hefore the dav 
when 7 hould speal istonished me, 
and T felt 1 conld safely assert that 
over THO% of the public highway in 


‘ 


Ohio were still of the native soil, un- 
When m\ magnificent 
nudience was charged with this ®tate 
of affairs, it did not deny the charge 
or exhibit igns of invitation, but 
joined me in pushing the indictment, 
and from all parts of the auditorium 
voices replied: oe 

“More than that! More than that!” 

Some months later T spoke’ in 
Springfield, O, and made a_- similar 
statement It happened that Hon 
Martin Dodge of Cleveland, who had 
charge of the office of publie roads at 
Washington, D C, was In the hall, and 
he interrupted me to say that 80% of 


improved 


Ohio's roads were of earth. Further 
inquiry shows that the state of Penn 
svlvania and New Yorl are much 
vorse off than Ohio 

The prairie states of the middle west 


and of the northwest, th outhern 
from the Atlantic and the Gulf to the 
Rockies: California, Washington, Ore 
ron: all these will probah show a 
ceneral average of as high as 97 or 
oS of unimproved roads 

Ts not our rapid problem stupen 
dous? And did you, reader, until now 
and do you now, realize its immensity 
Moreever, many miles of gravel and 
oiled roads need the drag Gravel 
wears into troughs and oiled roads 
wear into hollows and hillocks. Both 
are serious defects which can be rem- 
edied by the faithful application of 
the King drag. 


My father took the Genesee Farm- 
er in 1835 and. my brother has taken 
its successor, American Agriculturist, 
ever since.—[H. Toomis, Ontario 
“ounty, N Y. 








How to Increase Weight of Flock 


Selection of fowls when breeding 
for weight is the first consideration. 
Select a flock of your heaviest hens 
and mate them to a cockerel of aver- 
age weight and breed only from these. 
Keep up the selection till the required 

cight has been attained. For four 
yeurs we have been raising the stand- 
ird of weight in this way among our 
Brown Leghorns, mating our largest 
ind best females with well-developed, 
yvoung male birds, and feed- 
ng properly and regularly, with plenty 

yater, bone and grit, and allowing 
Pres rang ‘yr. 8. Bait. Pickens 
Ga 


forous 


(County, 

In order to increase the weight of 

mys flock [ cut out all small birds. In 

! vear thi 

eight But why should anyone 

*u larger size than the standard 

any flock?—[F. P. Flown, 
aunt Kan 


increased the aver- 


Geary 


ro increase the average weight of 


breed T would breed from hens 


east two eat old of standard 

ht or mor and not more than 

hem to a cockerel of the vine 

but not related 4 Maren or 

\pril hatched cockere| vell ehown 

ron preferable to a mie 

Hatch 1 Ap | I n 

Give plenty ‘of good food mn 

ind fresh range and \ i i 

ira up to standard we i 1 
more {¥#red A. Hanaford, Worce 

(‘ounty, Mass 

The best avay to increase the aver 
veight of a light-weig! flock 

o pick out the largest and heaviest 

rind each year, and use these for 

eders, and then feed your young 

hicken plent of good, nourishing 

ood This wili increase the weight 

o your stock [Mdward Podhaski, 


Jones County, Ia 

The best way 1 know of increasing 
the weight of a flock of fowls is to use 
nothing but the largest and best fe- 
males mating to well-developed and 
vigorous voung male birds. Feed 
properly and regularly, with plenty of 
water, bone, grit and give free range 
[1. A. Freeman, Lorain County, O. 

[ have found from experience that 
the best, and, in fact, the only, way 
to inerease the weight of any flock is 
to breed from large early 
hatched. Late hatched ones are a 
wavs undersized Of course, we must 
have a good-sized male, that is, .one 
with a firm, compact hody The re- 
sult will be to produce on an average 
a larger bird My light-weight fowls 
are fhe Rose Comb Brown and White 
Leghorns. Have Barred 


females, 


also the 


Rock, where the same rok holds 
good. Never breed from late-hatched, 


[Peter Christenson, 
Minn 
aosenteli ecnaincenseniesome 


Stolen Nesis in Summer 
H. EK, HNAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, NY 


undersized stock 
Freeborn Count 


Fowls on free range are more apt 
to steal their nests in summer than in 
the spring, probably because the) 
have been more closely confined to the 
poultry house during the winter, and 
have acquired the habit of laying in 
the nest boxes When summer comes, 
however, they are out in the open most 
of the time, and may select a secluded 
spot in which to lay. This, of course, 
results in a certain amount of loss to 
the owner, and is anhoying because 
if the nest is not discovered in time 
the eggs, when found, are useless, and 
even if the hen hatches them out the 
chicks appear so late in the season 
that little or no gain can be secured 
from them. Sometimes the young 
chicks are a source of trouble if cold 
weather comes on suddenly. 

I have found it a good plan to shut 


up the flock I have on free range in 
a yard for two or three 
will then have to lay in the nest boxes 
and when let out again will, in i 
probability, continue to do so at ik 
for a time, after which they can 
shut up as before When this plan 
followed care should be taken to s« 
that all weeds are mowed in the peu 
try yard, as a hen which has stolen 
her nest may take a notion to lay 
the yard instead of the poultry house 
when shut away from the nest sh: 
has selected. 

If for any reason it is inconvenient 
to use a yard for this purpose the 
fowls may be kept shut up in the pou! 
try house on some rainy day, and th: 
difference in the return of eggs noted 
If there is a larger réturn than when 
the flock is on free range, it will tend 
to show that some of the hens ha 
stolen their nests | find when the 
above plan is followed it is a good 
thing to let out the fowls rather lat 
the next morning The hens that ha 
stolen their nests will, in that case, 
soon as fed, hurry away to their n 
and if a sharp watch is kept will 
their haste disclose the 
nest. 

While the cackling of a hen 
often reveal the 
nest, | have found some hens are 
sly in this 


position ol 


ituation of a 


respect, and do not « 


in the immediat icinit It ij ) 
true that laying at different time l 
in ruit-of-the-wa poleve that 
cackling ma not be noticed, o 
be thought to be du ty other cau 
Another point is to keep the 1 
hone in the poultry house in 
condition The: hould be mo 
ya to be easil leaned No 
can bl i hen or not intil 
lay in a nest box that is in poor ) 
dition, and that mu harbor | 
mites, when he hea o many pla 
to her liking to Choose from in 
open I find it a good plan to h 
plenty of nest hox« for if the bo 
are few inp number ome hen 
have to wait befor wing able to e 
ter the nest Th tends to i 


them to go elsewhere: 

If hens seem to he hard to brea of 
this habit of stealing their nest L few 
boxes with 
here and there in the bushes will often 
be chosen, and the eggs can then Ix 
gathered readily 


waterproot tops placed 


—_—— t-- 


My Market Ducklings are all raise. 
from White Pekin ducks, which have 
the range of a half-acre, five ducks to 
one drake. f use hens for mother 
setting the eggs about February 1 I 
sell them at ten weeks old, when thes 
weigh from five to six 
secure 14 to .16 cet‘ts a pound li 
weight When the ducklings are first 
hatched T keep them fn small quar 
ters, and feed about six times a day, 
giving mixed feed, a little cornmeal 
eut clover and plenty of 


pounds, and 


sand aft 
the first week, about four times a da 

At six weeks T give them all the vill 
cat up clean, mixed feed, cornmeal 
clover, with fresh meat from a rend- 
ing plaee T feed two quarts of me 

with plenty of sand, to 25 ducklings, 
They get fed every time th open 
their mouths and begin to, walk 
around. When they are filled up they 
sit down and grow fat My expe! 


ence is at eight or nine weeks to giv? 
them all they can eat tr also feed 
green stuffs as soon as it grows. Th 
bulk of my feed the last week is meat 
and sand, all the meat they ili eat 


The man T sell to sas my ducks best 


all he sees: the meat is what does 
the work. Grain can’t touch it. Pure 
water is essential in duck raising. 7! 
a good range of yards, moved often 


to 


in warm weather, as they are apt! 
mix 


sour. T feed all the sand T can 
in, keep them quiet, and do not allow 
much exercise. All my ducks are sold 
live weight: it is“just as profitable 49 
the other way and less trouble— 
[George H. White, Norfolk County 
Mass. 
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WELL CONSTRUCTED TOBACCO SHED IN CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


In this shed on the farm of J. W. 
tobacco grower, the Florida idea 
gard to ventilation. The barn here 


has been 
pictured affords the greatest ventilation 


Aslop, a Connecticut 


extent in re- 


well-known 
followed to some 





possible, the boards being open in pairs. The structure has_~ given 
satisfaction. 
Oxen Useful on Mucky Lands only during the time that the pigs 
WILLARD JONES, MADISON COUNTY, N y re growing. Therefore, it is essential 
wasiatan that the pigs be well fed while grow- 
The photograph shows my well ing, and.at the same time be given an 
trained and indispensable yoke of opportunity for exercise to develop 
oxen, Which have drawn a load of muscle 
onions to the barn-like crib used as The waste points, like the long nose 
a temporary storehouse. These are and long legs, should be’ eliminated 
powerful animals, and with surprising from the hogs in order to get the 
ease they will draw a 50-bushel load most desirable meat possible in the 
of produce from the field and over carcass. It seems to be the impres- 
soft muck that would be impossible sion that the bacon hogs must of 
for a team of horses to budge with- necessity have long, sharp noses in 
out getting mired. You can see in order to get the bacon sides. The 
impression is an erroneous one. From 

















HAULING ONIONS IN WESTERN 


NEW YORK 


the picture that the forward wheel, 
with its 5-inch tire, is sunken to the 
hub, yet the oxen drew this load with 
ease ¢ 
The onion barn, in which part of 
the crop of 4000 bushels of Yellow 
Globe Danvers is stored, has a slatted 
floor laid about 1 foot above the 
ground, and as the building is found- 
ed on posts, this allows a free under- 
draft for ventilation The 1500 bush- 
els of onions in this building are sold, 
as is the entire crop, and they are 
now being screened and delivered. 
This rich garden farm is a part of 
an extensive, deep, mucky swamp, all 


of which *-s been drained and partly 
cleared of its timber and underbrush. 
It'is three miles north of Canastota. 





The Popular Type of Hogs 
N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 


The popular demand at the present 
time is for a class of hogs that are 
prolific. It does not cost any more to 
Winter sows that farrow ten pigs at a 
litter than it does those that farrow 
but four or five. Early maturing hogs 
are demanded, for it does not pay to 
keep pigs to more than eight or nine 
Months of age to reach the popular 
Weight, which is from 200 to 250 
bounds each. Pigs kept growing right 
along from time of birth to that age 
make pork cheaper than they will if 
kept longer, and it will be of better 
quality than if the hogs are fed 
slowly at first and then fattened up 
for market, as was the custom in 
times nast. . 

Another point is the fact that peo- 
Dle demand bacon and hams _ that 
have a large percentage of lean meat. 

€ muscles that make the lean grow 


of 
pure-bred 


an experience more than 30 years 


in breeding 


know that by selection and following 
the proper variations a type of hogs 
with short faces and legs and deep 
sides can be developed. This same 
class also carry good hams, which 
add to the value of the carcass It 
is certainly worth while to give more 
attention to the type of hog that will 
be most profitable to keep on the 


farm than was given a generation 
Another fact that should 


ago 
not be 


overlooked is that the wrinkles on the 

sides are an undesirable feature, as it 

is very difficult to clean them with a 

scraping machine, and hand labor ; 
must be employed to clean out the 

crevices. With the type of hogs we 

have described wrinkles are rarely, if 

ever found. They are found with the 

broad, fat back hogs. 
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Plowing Clover for Buckwheat—J. 


L. B: The sooner this*is done the bet- 
ter, otherwise unless the season comes 
off wet so much moisture will have 
been used by the clover and will be 
necded to decompose the green niat- 
ter plowed under that none will be 
left to make a satisfactory crop. of 
buckwheat. In plowing take care to 
set the furrow well on edge, so the 
soil will be in touch with the unplowed 
soil and not be a layer of clover be- 
tween the top soil and the unplowed 
ground. If the land is too dry to 
plow, it might be better to harvest the 


first crop of hay and plow under the 
second crop and sow to wheat or rye. 
There is always a risk in letting the 
clover crop get very large before it is 
piowed under if the season comes 
dry.—[S. F. 





Cleanliness, good feed and the use 
of a separator, aerating, cooling and 
ripening the cream, and churning just 
when the cream is ready, are the 
sentials of making good butter. My 
output of 100 pounds a week is put 
up in one-pound prints and whole- 
saled at the highest market price. To 
this amount about 2% _ teaspoonfuls 
of butter color is added when the nat- 
ural grass color is not maintained by 
pastures.—[Mrs S. R. Lindley, St 
Lawrence County, N Y. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





WIFE WON 
Husband Finally Convinced. 
Some men are wise enough to try 
{mew foods and beverages and then 
generous enough to give others the 


benefit of their 

A very “conservative” Ills. man, 
however, let his good wife find out for 
herself what a blessing Postum is to 
those who ar distressed in many 
drinking The wife 


experience, 


cofiee. 


“No slave in chains, it seemed to 
was more helpless than |, a coffee 
captive. Yet there were innumerable 
warnings—waking from aé_e troubled 
Sleep with a fecling of suffocation, at 
times dizzy and out of breath, attacks 
of palpitation of the heart that fright- 
ened me. 

“Common 
better judgment 
drinking was the trouble. At last my 
nervous system was so disarranged 
that my physician ordered ‘no more 
coffee.’ 

“He knew he 
I knew it, too. 
this our family 


sense, 


reason, 
told me 


and my 
that coffee 


was right and he knew 
I capitulated. Prior to 
had tried Postum, but 
disliked it, becuuse as we learned 
later, it was not made right 

“Determined this time to give Pos- 
tum a fair trial, I prepared it accord- 
ing to directions on the pkg.—that is, 
boiled it 15 minutes after boiling com- 
menced, obtaining a dark brown li- 
quid with a rich, snappy flavor simi- 
lar to coffee. When cream and sugar 
were added, it was not only good but 
delicious. 

“Noting its beneficial 


effects in me 


the rest of the family adopted it alt | 
except my husband, who would not 
admit that coffee hurt him. Several 
weeks elapsed during which I drank 
Postum two or three times a day, 
| when, to my surprise, my husband 
said: ‘I have decided to drink Fos- 
tum. Your improvement is so appar- 
ent—you have such fine color—that I 
propose to give credit where credit ts 
due.” And now we are coffee-slaves 
no longer.” 


Postum Co., Battle 
“The Road to 
“There’s a Rea- 


Name given by 
Creek, Mich. Read 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
son.” 

iver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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irst Principles 


of Soil Fertility 


‘By Alfred Vivian 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
in the College of Agriculture ot the 
Ohio State University .. .. 


There is no subject of more vital importance te 
the farmer than that of the best method of main 
taining the fertility of the soil, The very evident 
decrease in the fertility of those soils which have 
been under cultivation for a number of years, com 
bined with the increased competition and the 
vanced price of labor, have convinced the intelligent 
farmer that the agriculture of the future must 
based upon more rational practices than those 
which have. been followed in the past. We have 
felt for some time that there was a place for @ 
brief, and at the same time comprehensive, treatiss 
on this important subject of Soil Fertility. Profes- 
sor Vivian’s experience as a teacher in the short 
winter courses has admirably fitted him to present 
this matter in a popular style. In this little book 
he has given the gist of the subject in = 
language, oir devoid of somearent and sci 
tifie terms. It is pre-eminent! “First Book” 4 
will be found especially va aable to those 
destre an introduction to the subject, and who 
tend to do subsequent reading 

It is just the book for high _ reading circles, 
grange courses, and traveling and other libraries, 
Nothing could be better for the farmer who is com. 
pelled to do all his reading at home. That ud 
of the matter herein contained, which appea' ia 
the agricultural press, met with such an enthusiastic 
reception that we prophesy great popularity for 
this little book, 


(Mustrated 5x7 inches 265 pages Cloth,net $1.08 





Grange Judd Company 


| 439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 





Coburn’s Swine Husbandry 


By F. D. COBURN 


New, revised and enlarged edition. The 
breeding, rearing and management of swing 
and the prevention and treatment of ther 


diseases. It is the fullest and freshest com 
pendium relating to swine breeding ya 
offered, Illustrated. 312 pages, 5x7 inchea 
Cloth  ccccccscccsecccvcccccccscccsoscseces $1 
Orange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette St, 
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U. Ss. mw SEPARATOR 


has ctical im its than ow other separator 
has, mie oe a “solid, ce Gane most simple 
bowl, waist low supply can and ot 

to 


LONG WEARING ead 


IMPROVED 
21908 


| 





DURABILITY. 


This word is the secret in separator construction 
: these oye letters, please. 
chea 


Is not Mr. Kroyer’s experience, Cue 
* apology for a separator, t proof to any 
reader, about to purchase a —— Fm the wise 
Soe megs please, and com 


fection as wo compared wi with ch 8 


‘CREAM 





y for catalogue No.6 ~~ fully 


labor saving, money earning, 


VERMONT FARM 
MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


16 Rioeiating Warehouses 
8. and Canada, 























EVERY DAIRYMAN NEEDS THE 


Pilling Tuberculin Test 


The greatest scourge of the dairy herd is tuberculosis, one affected 


cow will surely contaminate the whole 


“herd. 


our cows affected? Sure and easy detection by the Milling 


Are y 
Tuberculin Test. 


“Easy te use.” You can do it. 
Pilling Tost: does not interfere with flow of milk or health of cow. 
with full directions, complete outfit serum 
No experience necessary. 


Established 1814 
GEO. P. PILLING & SON CO., No. 2252 ArchSt., Philadelphia, Pa. “ 


each additional 10 cows. 
Free. 








Less to Buy—Less to R un, 
engine. BEND FoR 








engine, ouperter to ony spoataater engin®; revolutionizing power. 
Qa o.Htun, * Quiciaiy TE started. Vibration 
He TEMPLE PUM 


00. 


overcome, 
frs., Meagher and 16th Sts., Chicago. 


ts ig ht and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with greater durability. 
= beng Cheaply mounted on any wagoll it ine combination portable, stationary or traction 


using the 
Priee 
for 10 cows, $5.00 and $1.25 for 
lilustrated Booklet 


Absolutely no danger 


UNTIL YOU INVEST? 


eee 
‘DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :22)22225 


“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
Costs’ 
THIS 18 OUR FIFTY-FIET™. YEAR. 
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The oleo crowd is truly persistent 
in its purpose to foist this product on 
consumers for something which it is 
not. Perhaps no room for wonder- 
ment here, when the selfish element 
of greed, often present in com- 
mercial life, is recognized. There is 
money in fixing up hog fat and beef 
tallow into a compound and letting 
it go forth as “butter.” Our readers 
are familiar with the wiies of the 
bull-butter crowd. Last week our mar- 


too 


ket columns presented the latest phase. 
The oleo people kick because Uncle 
Sam says they must place on each 


package of oleo, no matter how small, 
a label stating in plain letters “that 
the contents of the wrapper have been 
“inspected and passed” by the govern- 
ment as a meat food product. Every 
fair-rninded person is willing that the 
makers shall sell oleo, providing it 
stands on its merits, and does not sell 
under an assumed name. But in the 
interest of honest dairy products, all 
dairymen must demand the strict en- 
forcement of the federal law. Com- 
municate by letter or telegram that 
the department of agricultur: insist 
on this point. 
* 





Corn growers are not reclining on 
beds of ease this season. Wet weath- 
er and a late spring delayed planting 
in many places. This is noted in de- 


tall in American Agriculturist’s regu- 
lar July report printed this week 
A hard crust was formed = on 
the surface. Tn some cases it 
has been possible to break up 
this crust and form a mulch. In most 


instances this was not possible early 
because of rush of work or showers 
at inopportune times. On these fitlds 


EDITORIAL 


sult if dry weather ap- 
already occurred in 


damage will r 


pears. This has 


Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. Dur- 
ing July and August drouth is apt to 
be very widespread. The only pre- 


tentive is to cultivate shallow and of- 


ten. Create a dust mulch 3 or 4 inches 


deep, even if cultivation has to be 
continued with one horse after the 
corn is too high for the ordinary cul- 
tivator. Don’t think this small busi- 
ness. It will pay better than any- 
thing you have done this summer, 





A New Departure in Trade 


We have received the 
International harvester 


report of the 
company dat- 


ed December $1, 1907. As the largest 
combination doing an agricultural 
business, this report is of peculiar in- 
terest In the tirst place, it appears 
that thise company has $60,000,000 in 
preferred stock entitled to 7% each 
year cumulative. The remarkable 
fact is also attested that this vast sum 
was “fully paid for in cash for work- 
ing capital.” There is also $60,000,- 
OOH) par value of common stock,#‘fully 
paid for with real estate, plants and 
physical inventories; which were val- 
ued by independent appraisers in ex- 
ce of th amount” It is further 
attested that “no capital stock was is- 
ued for good will, patents, promo- 
tion fee or organization expense.” 
There ould, therefore, appear to be 


no “water” whatever in this great 


concern, nor ha it an bonded or 
other funded indebtedne 

During its first five year the com- 
pany appears to have carned and paid 


its preferred dividend but has not 


paid anything on its conimon shares 
Upon the latter the undivided profits 
show an average of 5% yearly In 
other word the harvester trust has 
earned an average of about 6% each 
year on its conservative capitaliza- 
tion 

The report contains illustrations of 
the company’s iron and coal proper- 
ties, docks, furnaces, steel mills and 


manufacturing plants, pictures of all 
its implements, and charts showing its 


branch houses in all parts of the 
world. The concern employed nearly 
50,000 people last year, paying out 
almost $22,000,000 in wages and sal- 
aries. A considerable number of its 
employees are shareholders, The 
company holds the notés of farmers 


and agents to an amount of over $26,- 
000,000, out of total receivables of 
$41,000,000, Tt thus large 
banking business. 


does a 


We print the foregoing because this 
is the first agricultural combination 
that has ever published so eomplete 
u statement; also because it suggests 
going a step further with the co-op- 
erative idea. 

Now, why does not the harvester 
company give the farmers who are its 
customers a chance to buy some of 
its stock on a basis that is right and 
just? Why do not other large man- 


implements, 
like- 


ufacturers of agricultural 
feriilizers and similar supplies 
wise interest the consumers of their 
goods as holders of their securities? 
Provided this is done on a fair and 
square basis, the result is good for all 
concerned, for certainly there is no 
better investment than shares in an 
honestly capitalized and capably man- 
aged corporation producing 
consumed by its own. shareholders 
and by farmers generally 

It is true that so-called industrial 
investments have not found favor with 


goods 


conservative people in years past. 
Why? Because they were “watered” 
to death, or manipulated for stoek 


jobbing purposes. There is no excuse 
for that sort of thing, nor is there any 
good reason why the production and 
sale of the necessities of life should 
be considered more hazardous than 
the transportation industry. 

Nor is there much excuse for the 
extreme ups and downs of industry 


that occur periodically in this coun- 
try and elsewhere. With honest and 
capable management, proof against 


extravagance, extortion and manipu- 


lation, any industry should be able to 
pay fair wages, sell its goods at rea- 
sonable prices, and have a margin of 
10% over net cost. This margin will 
allow 5 or 6% yearly interest upon 
actual capital invested, and a proper 


reserve or depreciation. 
satisfied to do bus- 


balance for 
When all men ire 


iness on this basis, everyone will be 
prosperous, and there will be no 
panics. And the concern or individ- 


ual that can net 5 to 6% on its invest- 
without 


ment, year in und year out, 

losses or failures, and without any 
shrinkage of its principal, is doing 
well enough. It is losses that make 


people poor 


a 

The planting of a 
a few minutes and yet 
someone, if not to the 


tree requires but 


the result may 


mean much to 

one who does the planting. There was 
a certain forest in North Britain that 
was noted for the number and size of 
the trees which it contained. It was 
owned by a nobleman. His father 


had an innate love for planting tre 

He was accustomed at the proper 
season to carry a supply of nuts in 
his pockets as he walked over the es- 
tate, He also carried with him a 
small garden trowel. When he cam 
to a suitable place he would plant a 
nut in the soil and in this way the 
place came to be stocked with the un- 
usually beautiful trees. It brings truc 
pleasure to look upon a tree which 
the individual has planted, and it 


brings gain in due time to some future 
owner. Do not hesitate to plant trees. 
This country wants many more trees. 


= 





An experiment certainly unique in 
the pure-bred business is being tricd 
at Brodhead, Wis. Some 20 breeders 
of Duroc-Jersey hogs formed an 
sociation and propose to guarantee, 
under prescribed rules, the stock sold 
by the several members. As the mem- 
bers of this association represented 
about $1,000,000, their guarantee 


as- 


should be good. This method will cer- 
tainly tend to eliminate the iwrespon- 
sible pure-bred stock man who travels 
upon the reputation built up by his 
more honest and painstaking neigh- 
bor. Untold damage has been done 
to pure-bred stock interests by care- 
less or unscrupulous breeders. With 


this Wisconsin association, however, 
the purchaser is protected and it goes 
without saving that the membership 
will be of the very highest order. This 
kind of an organization tends to 
create additional _interest in pure- 
bred stock and will do the live stock 
interest an immeasurable amount of 

Ameriean Agriculturist wishes 
Brodhead Duroc-Jersey associa- 
unqualified success. . 


good. 
the 
tion 





It is a good thing for ‘the New Eng- 


land states to get together as a unit 
in the many things in which they are 
mutually interested. Elsewhere will 
be found a_ brief account of their 


England conference. It 
shows what large results may be ac- 
complished when farmers awaken to 
the new spirit of citizenship, loyalty 
and enterprise. There are sections 
that read American Agriculturist 
which could profit by a similar move- 
ment. 


Greater New 


a 





The successful farmer is a ‘close 
reader of thé advertising columns, as 
well as the other departments of this 


journal. Our advertisers are not hesi- 
tating to put their best efforts into 
what they produce, and they realize 


that the trustworthiness of their state- 
ments is of tremendous importance in 
their success. In addition, this journal 
stands between the advertiser and 
subscriber with the guarantee printed 
on this page. 





HITTING 
THE NAIL 
‘ON THE HEAD 


Discussion of Farm Labor Problems 
O. A, SBYMOUR, DELAWARE COUNTY, N y¥ 











In American Agriculturist of June 27 





was an article in regard to farm labor 
and inviting a discussion of the sub- 
ject. I have followed farming most 
of my life, both as a hired hand 
and working tor myself, and what { 
have to say on the subject may in- 
terest some of your farmer reade) 

First, the average farmer through- 
cut the United States is not able to 
pay the wages that manufacturers of 
any kind are, because he has almost 
nothing to say in regard to the sell- 
ing price of his product, as it 
almost invariably fixed by the middle- 
men, Who stand between him = and 
the consumer and also between the 
farmers of one section and another 
In this way he is always compelled 
to ask: What will vou give for iny 
eggs and butter, and what will ru 
take for your flour and feed? 

Most of the farmer vhere r | 
have lived are more or less in eb 
and*have to sell their product bout 
as fast as produced in order to p 
going Again, the anno t 
up shop because h luct ll not 
bring the cost of ection, bu he 
ha to keep on goin: ind economize 
in some other way to Keep the ball 
rolling, and the stock fed Other 
classes can shut down their business 
more or less if it doe not pay ind 
wait until there is more call for their 
products, and so get a paying price 
In the face of these things it ought 
not to be supposed that a farmer can 
pay the price for labor that any other 
industry pays And if he cannot, 


how can he expect to obtain the 
goods”? 

As a rule, @ man is going to work 
where he can get the most money 
for the fewest hours of labor. Farm- 
ers have to work longer hours, as 
a rule, than any other class of peo- 
ple and those who work for them 
are supposed to work as long as they 
do. All other occupations have stat- 
ed hours, after which the hired man’s 
time is his own. This is a great point 
with the laboring man Manufactur- 
ers and all classes of employers want 
the best men they can get, and by 
reason of their being able to pay bet- 
ter wages than the farmer, are able 
to get the best and most progressive 


men of the laboring class, leaving the 
scum of the laboring classes for the 
farmer to get his help Now, 
if the farmer cannot make good men 
any more than pay, what can he do 
when he not only has to pay the 
er help first-class wages and gets about 
fifth class work? A yvoung man with 
any ambition can almost always do 
better than to ..ork on a farm if he 
wants to work out. 


from 


poor- 


On the other hand, when T used to 
work out T could always save more 
money working on a farm than any 
other place. But most men 40 not 
stop to consider that part of the 
question an* so go after the largest 
wages regardless of what they can 


At the same time, T think that 


save 

if farmers were a little more lenient 
with their hired help there would 
be less trouble in keeping them. When 
a man gets up at 4 o'clock in the 
morning and works until 8 oF 9 
o’clock at night, day after day, lke 


kindness 


a horse, his milk of human 
the world 


gets soured and he looks on ts 
as an undesirable place and soon Be 


like the one he is working for. The? 
he begins to do as littie as he ca" 
and hold his jgb. T would like to 


hear from others on the subject and 
I would like to see farmers get more 
united on all matters that so vitally 
affect them all. 
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Important Education Convention 


The national education association 
has been in convention at Cleveland, 
0. Lorenzo Doy Harvey, superin- 
tendent of public school] of Menom- 
inee, Wis was elected president 
of the association Among the reso- 
lutions adopted wer: some favoring 
the establishment of trade, industrial 
and evening school recommending 


thorough drill in essential subjects 


and disapproving hig diversified 
and overburdened course of study 
in the grades; the training of pupil 
in morals and in business and pro- 
fessional ethics for building up the 
bureau of education i Washington 
for th use of publ buildmgs for 
free vacation and eve n chools and 
lecture courses approval of the 
rapid establishment of ral high 
school ind the consolid moof rura 
listrict choots appro i merit 
system of promoting te hers in fill 
ng vacancies By vot the 
wsociation failed rst mpl 
fled spelling 

An interesting ft 

entiol i the re 

‘ r held \ I $ 
won b the Cleveland o eig 
grade pupil The test mnsisted 
f 10 vritten or HM) oral 
word The yr (leveland 
40 errors; Pittsburg, 47: N Orlean 
i: Eri SO Two conte Marie 
Bolden colored 0 Mleveland and 
Mae Thursby of P re pelled 
every ord correctly 


oe 


Peary Off to Find North Pole 


Rober > Perry has 


Commander 

started on another vovuage in search 
of the north pol be ailed in the 
steamer Roosevelt, hich wa built 
for Arctic exploration ind used in 
his last expedition. He has taken pro- 
visions sufficient for three years, but 
expects within two year to reach 


the pole and return 





Treasury Shows Deficit 


The report of the United States 
Weasury for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, shows a deficit for the year 


of $59,600,000 A year ago there was 
asurplus of SS86.900,000 The last 
year the total receipts were a_ little 


imder $600,000,000 and the expenditures 
4 litte under S660,000,000 
receipts far the year 
little over $285.000,000,. or 
than the year before 

Internal revenue receipts ag 
Wegated some over S2Z50.000,000 or 
$19,000,000 than the 
year The miscellaneou 


(Customs 
amounted to a 
$47,000,000 


preceding 


receipts 


less 


@egregated $63,000,000 a gain of 
8000000. A large part of the gain 
“me from profits on silver coining 
The expenditures included a substan- 
Wal increase in the war and navy «de 
Mttment for pemsions and for public 
rks. Over $30,000,000 went in the 
Panama canal 





Orchard’s Sentence Commuted 


The Sentence of Harry Orchard has 
2 commuted from execution to life 
M™risonment. He had been sentenced 
& hang July 3 for the murder of ex- 
Oor Frank Steunenberg of Idaho. The 
Mate board of pardons commuted the 
Mitence in accordance with a recom 

*endation of Judge Wood, who pre 






ty at the trials of thos« indicted 
fhaving part in the murder plot 
e evidence at the trial of William 





4ywood and Charles D. Pettibone, 








@ry-treasurer and executive com- 
eman, respectively, of the west 
hed federation of miners, wa chiefly 
, upon the confession of Orchard, 
® Which he told of wholesale assassi- 





Mtlons in the. western mining districts, 
Claimed that he was empleyed to 
prmits the crimes hv the Western 
tion of miners’ officials. and that 
0d, Pettibone and Charles H. 
-*President of the federation, 











resulted in 
confirmed to 
mayor 
ly McClellan's 
originally announced 


They 
tin R&R 
president 
Preston is 
sentence 
taurant 


establish 
and 
try 
Chinese empire is often pointed out as 
the worst example among the modern 


EVEN'IS 





joined in the assassination plots, in- 
cluding that which resulted in the 
death of ex-Gov Steunenberg. 
Haywood and Pettibone were ac- 
quitted, and then the case against 
Moyer was dismissed. Judge Wood, 
who presided at the trials and before 


whom Orchard pleaded guilty of mur- 
der in the tirst degree, had to pro- 
nounce the death sentence on Orchard, 


because no alternative sentence was 
possible Iie recommended that the 
board of pardons commute the sen- 


tence, saying that he was firmly con- 
vineed that Orchard told the exact 
truth at the trials of Haywood und 


Pettibone without any attempt to 
shield himself, and had rendered im- 
portant service to the — state, from 


Which he was entitled to 
Orchard insisted that 


clemency. 
he ought to suf- 


fer the death penalty for his crime, 
ind refused to take any action toward 
uving his life. 





The National Committee 


The 


new republican national com- 
mittee, excepting members the elec- 
tion of whom was delayed in Georgia 
and Louisiana, follows 


\iabama, P. D. Barker 

Arkansa Powell Clayton 
California, George A 
Colorado, Charles KE 


Knight 
Cavendar 


Connecticut Charles I Brooker 
Delaware, T. Coleman du Pont 
Mlorida, Jame N. Coomb 

Idaho, W Ik. Borah 

[lini Prank O. Lowden 
Indiana, Hlart S. New 

lown, Erneste Ilart 

Kansai Db. W Mulvane 
Kentucky A. R. Burnham. 
Maine, John FF. Hill 

Maryland, William P. Jackson 
Massachusett W. Murray Crane, 


John W. Blodgett. 
Minnesota, Frank B. Kellogg 
Mississippi, L. B Mosely 
Missouri, Charles Nagel 
Montana, Thomas (. Marshall 
Nebraska, Victor Rosewater. 
Nevada, P. L. Flanagan 


Michigan 


New Hampshire, Ff. W §stabrook., 
New Jersey, Franklin Murphy 
New York, W. L. Ward 

North Carolina, BE. (. Dunean. 
North Dakota, James Kennedy. 
Ohio, A. I. Vorys 


Oklahoma, (|. M. Cade 
Oregon, R. EK. Williams 
Pennsylvania, Boies Penrose 
Rhode Island, Charies R. Brayton. 
South Carolina, John G. Capers. 
South Dakota, Thomas Thorson. 
Tennessee, Nathan W. Hale. 
Texas, Cecil A. Lydn 
Utah, 
Vermont, James W 
Virginia, Alvah H. Martin 
Washington, R. L. MeCormick. 
West. Virginia, N. B. Seott. 
Wisconsin, Alfred T. Rogers. 
Wyoming, George E. Pexton 
Alaska, ©. P. Shackleford 
Arizona, W. S. Sturgis 
District of Columbia, Sidney 
Hawaii, A. G. M. Roberts. 
New Mexico, Solomon Luna. 
Philippine Islands, Col Henry D. 
Me Coy 
Porte 


Loose 
Brock 


Biber 


R. M. Todd 


McClellan Wins Recount 





The New York city ha 
McClellan being 
the office of 
recount cut down slight 
plurality from that 
Hearst's counsel 


recount in 
Mayor 
his title to 


The 





made claims of ballot-box stuffing, 
but no fraud was proved, and a ver- 
dict was ordered against him on the 
evidence Mayor McClellan claims 
that it has cost him $40,000 to defend 
his title, not including counsel fees, 
Which are still unpaid 
Briefly Told 

The socialist labor party has nami- 

nated a national ticket at New York 


have named for president, Mar 
Preston of Nevada: for vice- 
Donald Monroe of Virginia 
serving a 25 vears’ prison 
for shooting a man in a 


row 


res- 


The gveat 
forests 
the first 

will he 


and 
China, 

fores- 
The 


nrevement to 
has 
Chinese 
opened in 


protect 
reached 
school of 

Mukden 





OF 





THE DAY 





nations of forest destruction. Floods 
periodically bore down from the de- 
nuded mountains with great destruc- 


tion, and the want of forests is as- 
signed as the chief cause. Wood is 
scarcer in China than in almost any 
other inhabited region in the world. 
The government evidently intends now 
to begin reforestation in a_ scientific 
manner 

A San Francisco banker has re- 


ceived a stiff sentence for making per- 
sonal use of securities that did not be- 


long to him. Walter J.*Barnett, for- 
mer vice-president and general coungl 


sel of the Western Pacific railway ant 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the California safe deposit and trust 


company of San Francisco, is the man. 
The trust company failed last Novem- 
ber for about $9,000,000. He was con- 
victed of using securities amounting to 
$205,000 belonging to an estate of 
Which he was administrator to secur 
loans. He was sentenced tg San Qua: 

iin prison for ten vear 


The Guardian 
of Your Buildings 


The finest thing about REX Roof- 
ing is the sense of security it gives. 


A remarkable demonstration of 
Count Zepplin’s steerable balloon was 
been made He went up from lried- 





- . ‘ You don’t have to worry about 
richshafen, Germany, and went over REX. You know that a building 
much of northern Switzerland, visiting | roofed with it, is roofed as well as 
/ ‘ig ri Yr . ‘ mor | 2 ° . = 
Zurich, Winterthurd and Lucerne. Hy can be, and protected as thoroughly 
was in the air 12 hours and made an as canbe. The hardest storm can- 


average speed during all that time of 


not get water through it, nor blow 


*4 miles an hour. The airship carried | it off; the hottest sun cannot melt 
a crew of 14 and was steered with per- | it nor open its seams; falling sparks 
fect success Count Zepplin will at- caunot ignite it, 
tempt a 24-hour flight soon 
The democratic primaries in Ten- | 
nessee resulted in the renomination of | 
Malcolm R. Patterson for governor, 
defeating FE. W. Carmack, former | FLINTKOTE 
('nited States senator Mr Carmack } ROOFING 
made his fight in behalf of state pro- 
nibition ” hil a _ Patte arti stood | is durable; it is good all through. Ite body 
for a continuance of the present sy | is high grade, long-fibre wool felt, heavy, 
tem of loeal option license inaugu dense and durable; the saturation or water- 
rated under his administration proofing is slowly worked in until the body 
; is thoroughly ‘impregnated with it—REX 
_ , saturation will never dry out; the coating is 
Mhie Great) Northern railroad has of special rubbery, gummy compounds that 
recently placed orders for four 100- unite with the body and the saturation. 
ton electric locomotives to be used in 
handling its trains through the Cas- WRITE for BOOK and SAMPLES, FREE 
cade tunnel This tunnel is bored The book will tell you all about Rex Flint- 
through the Cascade mountains east kote Roofing. The samples will enable you 


to tost its oroperties. 


of Seattle It is three miles long and 

on a 2 grade The electrie service J. A. & Ww. BIRD & co., 
is intended to obviate the nuisance 56 India Street, Boston, Mess. 
and anger from high temperature, 


-moke and locomotive gases Agents everywhere. 


Murat Halstead, one of 


the hest 
known journalists, is dead at Cincin- 
nati He was 78 years old; he was 
editor of the Cincinnati Commercial 
for many vears He wielded much 
political influence. Mr Halstead was 
the author of quite a number of po- 


litical and biographical books 


Forbes of 





W. Cameron Massachu- 








setts, now a member of the Philip- 
pine commission, has been appointed 
vice-governor of the Philippine is- “I MADE $12 PER 
lands. Newton W. Gilbert of Indiana DAY 
has been appointed to the Philippine 








Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” / 


commission, and two native Filipinos, From eworn stetement of H. & CUNNINGHAM. 


A majority of the democrats in the 

national house are said te have are coining 
@ledged support to Whamp Clark of Claude H. Rogers sells 
. — —— ‘ os = 500 every week. You 
Missouri for minority leader This ean Sené your 
means, apparently, that Congressman nore at and let 
(lark will be the next speaker, if Ani 
the democwats control the next house, show you how to meke 
$3.0 bis day. OUT- 
F to workers. 
The 24 members of the manila and 1) THOMAS MFG. CO. 


liber paper manufacturing association 
that pleaded guilty to combining in 
restraint of trade were fined in the 
cireuit court at New York $2000 cach _ 
They have paid their fins 


George H. Daniels, former general | Ten 


411 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohte 











Days’ Free Trial 


passenger agent of the New York allowed on every bicycle we sell. 








Central railroad, is dead, aged We Ship on Ap; af and trial 
vears. Most of his life was spent with to anyone in U. S. and fray she freight. 
r r . If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 

the New York Central He had been using it ten days don't pay @ cent. 
yr ti > De not buy & 
ill « long time Factory Prices bicycle of 8 


convention : of the ger } | pals of tives from onyene 08 Gu PoMe, Saal 
oO jo ‘ ty rene ra 


At the you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 





7 ares , > 7: o “er Pops de t d divies and learn our wn- 
federation of Ww ome n’s clubs at Bas- Grand ef prices and marevlons new ers. 
ton, Mrs Philip N. Moore of St Louis StS 2 cent to write a postal 
was elected president and everything will be seat you FREE 
a by return mail. You will get much valuable 
e : . information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Joel Chandler Harris has died at Tires, Couster Brakes, single wheels, 
Atlanta, Ga; -he was 59 vears old He pasts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices. 
was the author of the Uncle Remus MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. Hi 76 Chicago 
negro folklore stories 
tevolutionary forces are active .a 
Mexico near the Texas line, causing The best Red Rope Roofing for 


le per sq. ft., caps and nails tn 
eluded. Substitute for plasters 
Sample free. 


ROOFING sist 


The Fay Manilla Roofing Co., Camden, N.J 


anxiety in both Mexico and the United 
States 





William H. Taft weighs 297% 


pounds. 
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The oleo crowd is truly persistent 
in its purpose to foist this product on 
consumers for something which it is 
not. Perhaps no room for wonder- 
ment here, when the selfish element 
of greed, too often present in com- 
mercial life, is recognized. There is 
money in fixing up hog fat and beef 
tallow into a compound and letting 
it go forth as “butter.” Our readers 
are familiar with the wiles of the 
bull-butter crowd. Last week our mar- 
ket columns presented the latest phase. 
The people kick because Uncle 
Sam says they must place on each 
package of oleo, no matter how small, 
a label stating in plain letters ~that 
the contents of the wrapper have been 
“inspected and passed” by the govern- 
ment as a meat food product. Every 
fair-minded person is willing that the 
makers shall sell oleo, providing it 
stands on its merits, and does not sell 
under an assumed name. But in the 
interest of honest dairy products, all 
dairymen must demand the strict en- 
forcement of the federal law. Com- 
municate by letter or telegram that 
the department of agricultur: insist 
on this point. 


oleo 





Corn growers are not reclining on 
beds of ease this season. Wet weath- 
er and a late spring delayed planting 
in many places. This is noted in de- 


tall in American Agriculturist’s regu- 
lar July report printed this week. 
A hard crust was formed on 


cases it 
break up 
In most 


the surface. In some 
has been possible’ to 
this crust and form a mulch. 


instances this was not possible early 
because of rush 
at inopportune times. 


of work or showers 
On these fi*ids 


EDITORIAL 


sult if dry weather ap- 
already occurred in 


damage will r 


pears, This has 

Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. Dur- 
ing July and August drouth is apt to 
be very widespread, The only pre- 


fentive is to cultivate shallow and of- 
ten. Create a dust mulch 3 or 4 inches 
deep, even if cultivation has to be 
continued with one after the 
corn is too high for the ordinary cul- 
tivator. Don’t think this is small busi- 
ness. It will pay better than any- 
thing you have done this summer, 


horse 





A New Departure in Trade 


We have received the report of the 
International harvester company dat- 


ed December $1, 1907. As the largest 
combination doing an agricultural 


business, this report is of peculiar in- 
terest In the first place, it appears 
that thise company has &S60,000,000 in 
preferred stock entitled to 7% each 
year cumulative. The remarkable 


fact is also attested that this vast sum 

us “fully paid for in cash for work- 
There is $60,000,- 
WOO par value of common stock,#*‘fully 


ing capital.” also 


paid for with real estate, plants and 
physical inventories; which were val- 
ued by independent appraisers in ex- 
cess of thi mount” It is further 
attested that ‘no capital stock was is- 
ued for good will, patents, promo- 
tion fee or organization expense.” 
There would, therefore, appear to be 


no “water whatever in this great 


coneern, nor has. it bonded or 
funded indebtedne 


During its first 


any 
other 
five ven the com- 
pany appear 
its preferred 


to have earned and paid 
dividends, but has not 


paid anything on its common shares, 
Upon the latter the undivided profits 
show an average of 5% yearly. In 
other words, the harvester ‘trust has 
earned an average of about 6% each 


year on its conservative capitaliza- 


tion, 
The report contains illustrations of 
the company’s iron and coal proper- 


furnaces, steel mills and 
manufacturing plants, pictures of all 
its implements, and charts showing its 
branch houses in all parts of the 
world. The concern employed nearly 
350,000) people last year, paying out 
almost $22,000,000 in and sal- 
aries. <A considerable number of its 
employees are shareholders. The 
company holds the notés of farmers 
and agents to an amount of over $26,- 
100,000, out of total receivables of 
$41,000,000, Tt thus large 
banking business. 

We print the foregoing because this 
is the first agricultural combination 


docks, 


ties, 


wages 


does a 


that has ever published so eomplete 
au statement; also because it suggests 
going a stép further with the co-op- 


erative idea. 

Now, why does not the harvester 
company give the farmers who are its 
buy some of 
its stock on a basis that is right and 
just? Why do not other large man- 
ufacturers of agricultural implements, 
fertilizers and = similar like- 
wise interest- the consumers of their 
goods as holders of their securities? 
Provided this is done on a fair and 
square basis, the result is good for all 
concerned, for certainly there is no 
better investment than shares in an 
honestly capitalized and capably man- 
aged corporation producing goods 
consumed by its own’ shareholders 
and by farmers generally 

It is true that so-called industrial 
investments have not found favor with 


customers a chance to 


supplies 


conservative people in years past. 
Why? Because they were “watered” 
to death, or manipulated for stock 


jobbing purposes. There is no excuse 
for that sort of thing, nor is there any 
good reason why the production and 
sale of the necessities of life should 
be considered more hazardous than 
the transportation industry. 

Nor is there much excuse for the 
extreme ups and downs of industry 


occur periodically in this coun- 
elsewhere. With honest and 
capable management, proof against 
extravagance, extortion and manipu- 
lation, any industry should be able to 
pay fair wages, sell its goods at rea- 
sonable prices, and have a margin of 
10% over net This margin will 
allow 5 or 6% yearly interest upon 
actual capital invested, and a proper 
balance for reserve or depreciation. 
When all men ure satisfied to do bus- 
this basis, everyone will be 
prosperous, and there will be no 
panics. And the concern or individ- 
ual that can net 5 to 6% on its invest- 
ment, year in und year out, without 
losses or failures, and without any 
shrinkage of its principal, is doing 
well enough. It is losses that make 
people poor. 


that 
try and 


cost, 


iness on 
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The planting of a tree requires but 
a few minutes and yet the result may 
mean much to someone, if not to the 
one who does the planting. There was 
a certain forest in North Britain that 
was noted for the number and size of 


the trees which it contained. It was 
owned by a nobleman. His father 
had an innate love for planting trees 
He was accustomed at the proper 
season to cal a supply of nuts in 
his pockets as he walked over the es- 
tate. He also earried with him a 
small garden trowel. When he cam 
to a suitable place he would plant a 
nut in the soil and in this way the 


place came to be stocked with the un- 
usually beautiful trees. It brings truc 
pleasure to look upon a tree which 
the individual has planted, and it 


brings gain in due time to some future 
owner. Do not hesitate to plant trees. 
This country wants many more trees. 


2. 





An experiment certainly unique in 
the pure-bred business is being tried 
at Brodhead, Wis. Some 20 breeders 
of Duroc-Jersey hogs formed an as- 
sociation and propose to guarantee, 
under prescribed rules, the stock sold 
by the several members. As the mem- 
bers of this association represented 
about $1,000,000, their guarantee 
should be good. This method will cer- 
tainly tend to eliminate the iwrespon- 


sible pure-bred stock man who travels 
upon the reputation bulit up by his 
more honest and painstaking neigh- 
bor Untold damage has been done 
to pure-bred stock interests by care- 
less or unscrupulous breeders. With 
this Wisconsin association, however, 


the purchaser is protected and it goes 
without saving that the membership 
will be of the very highest ordcr. This 
kind of an organization tends to 
create additional interest in pure- 
bred stock and will do the live stock 
interest an immeasurable amount of 
zood Ameriean Agriculturist wishes 
the Brodhead Duroc-Jersey associa- 
tion unqualified success. . 


> 





It is a good thing for ‘the New Eng- 
land states to get together as a unit 
in the many things in which they are 
mutually interested Elsewhere’ will 
be found a_ brief account of their 
Greater New England conference. It 
shows what large results may be ac- 
complished when farmers awaken to 
the new spirit of citizenship, loyalty 


and enterprise. There are sections 
that read American Agriculturist 


which could profit by a similar move- 
ment. 


> 


The successful farmer is a ‘close 
reader of thé advertising columns, as 
well as the other departments of this 
journal. Our advertisers are not hesi- 
tating to put their best efforts into 
what they produce, and they realize 
that the trustworthiness of their state- 
ments is of tremendous importance in 
their success. In addition, this journal 
stands between the advertiser and 
subscriber with the guarantee printed 
on this page. 
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Discussion of Farm Labor Problems 
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In American Agriculturist of June 27 
was an article in regard to farm labor 


and inviting a discussion of the sub- 
ject. IL have followed farming most 
of my life, both as a hired hand 
and working tor myself, and whut [{ 
have to say on the subject may in- 
terest some of your farmer reade: 


First, the average farmer through- 


cut the United States is not able to 
pay the wages that manufacturers of 
any kind are, because he has almost 


nothing to say in regard to the sell- 


ing price of his product, as_ it 


almost invariably fixed by the middle- 
men, Who stand between him = and 
the consumer and also between the 
farmers of one section and another 
In this way he is always compelled 
to ask: What will vou give for 
eggs and butter, and what will ul 
take for your flour and feed? 

Most of the farmer vherever | 
have lived are more or less in eb 
and*have to sell their product be 
as fast as produced in order to keep 
going Aguin, the farmer cannot t 
up shop because his product vill not 
bring the cost of production, bu ie 
haus to keep on going and econon 


in some other way to keep the ball 
and the stock fed 
shut down 


less if it doe not 


rolling, Other 
classes can their business 


more or pay and 


wait until there is more call for their 
products, and so get a paying pr 

In the face, of these things it ought 
not to be supposed that a farmei in 
pay the price for labor that any other 
industry pays And if he cannot, 
how can he expect to obtain” the 
goods? 

As a rule, @ man is going to work 
Where he can get the most money 
for the fewest hours of labor. Farm- 
ers have to work longer hours, as 
a rule, than any other class of peo 
ple and those who work for them 


long as they 


stal- 


are supposed to work as 
do. All other occupations have 
ed hours, after which the hired man’s 
time is his own. This is a great point 
with the laboring man. Manufactur- 
ers and all classes of employers want 
the best men they get, and by 
reason of their being able to pay 
ter wages than the farmer, are 
to get the best and 
men of the laboring class, leaving the 
scum of the laboring classes for the 
farmer to get his help from Now, 
if the farmer cannot make good men 
any than pay. what can he do 
when he not only has to pay the 
er help first-class wages and gets about 
fifth work? A young man with 
any ambition can almost always do 
better than to ork on a farm if he 
wants to work out. 


can 
bet- 
able 


most progressive 


more 
poor- 


class 


On the other hand, when T used to 
work out T could always save more 
money working on a farm than any 
other place. But most men do not 
stop to consider that part of the 
question an* so go after the largest 


regardless of what they can 
At the same time, T think that 


wages 


save 


if farmers were a little more lenient 
with their hired help there would 
be less trouble in keeping them. When 
a man gets up at 4 o’clock in the 
morning and works until & or 9 
o’clock at night, day after day, like 


a horse, his milk of human kindness 


gets soured and he looks on the world 
as an undesirable place and soon gets 
like the one he is working for. Then 
he begins to do as littie as he can 
and hold his je¢b T would like 
hear from others on the subject and 
I would like to see farmers get more 
united on all matters that so vitally 
affect them all. 
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Important Education Convention 


The national education association 
has been in convention at Cleveland, 
0. Lorenzo Doy Hiarvey, superin- 
tendent of public schools of Menom 
inee, Wis, was elected president 
of the association (mong the reso- 
lutions adopted ver some favoring 
the tablishment of trade, industrial 
and evening school recommending 
thorough drill in « ntial subjects 
and disapproving hig! diversified 
and overburdened courses of study 
in the grades the training of pupil 
in morals and in b ness and = pro- 
fessional ethics; for building up the 
bureau of education Washington 
for h Use ot public ') ldmegs for 
free ition and eve neg schools and 
lecture courses appr ul of the 
rapid establishment ot rural high 
chools and the con moof rura 
district hools; appro of a merit 
system of promoting ner in ill 
ng vacancies Ey ‘ Vert the 
sso { myn failed 1 (lorse mpl 
ied elling 

Al ite! ting |! 
en 1 the ! nN 
te ‘ held is 
won | the Cle P eign 
grade ipil I mn ter 
of 100 ritten or WW) oral 
word rhe re Cleveland 
40 erro! Pittsburs 17 Orlean 
G6: Fer Sh Two ontestant Marie 
s5lden olored 0 (Cleveland and 
Mae Thursby of P re pelled 
every ord correct 

SS : 


Peary Off to Find North Pole 





Commander Rober Perry has 
started on another voyage in search 
of the north pol He ailed in the 
steamer Roosevelt, lich was built 
for Arctic exploration ind used in 
his last expedition. He has taken pro- 
visions sufficient for three years, but 
expects within two year to reach 
the pole and return 

Treasury Shows Deficit 

The report of the United States 
treasury for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, shows a deficit for the year 
of $59,G00,000 A vear ago there was 
a surplus of SS6,000.000 The last 
year the total receipts were a little 


under $600,000,000 and the expenditures 





4 little under S660,000,000, Customs 
receipts far the year amounted to a 
little over S$2S5,.000,000, or $47,000,000 
less than the year before 

Internal revenue receipts ag- 
Sregated some over S2Z50,.000,000,) or 
$19,000,000 less than the preceding 
year The miscellaneous receipts 
aggregated $68,000,000 a gain of 
$3,000,000) A large part of the gain 
fame from profits on ilver coining 
The expenditures included a substan- 
“al increase in the war and navy de 
bartment for nenmsions and for publie 
Works Over S80.000,000 went in the 
Panama canal 

Orchard’s Sentence Commuted 

The sentence of Harry Orchard has 
been commuted from execution to life 


Imprisonment. He had been sentenced 
tohang July 3 for the murder of ex- 
Goy Frank Steunenberg of Idaho The 
state board of pardons commuted the 


Mtence in accordance with a recom 
mentation of Judge Wood, who pre 
sided the trials of those indicted 
for havin¥ part in the murder plot 
* The evidente at the ¢rial of William 
D. Haywood aid Charles D. Pettibone, 


®eretary-treasurtr and executive com- 
Mhitteeman. respectwvely, of the west 
*™m federation of niners, was chiefly 


i Sed upon the confession 
n which he told of whelesa le 
hations in the western miping districts, 


of Orchard, 


ASSASS1- 


4d Claimed that he was empleyed to 
fmmitt the crimes bv tie Western 
federation of miners’ oflicias. and that 
ayYwood, Pettibone and Charles H. 
eyer, president of the federation, 








in- 
the 


joined in the assassination 
eluding that which resulted 
death of ex-Gov Steunenberg. 
Haywood and Pettibone were ac- 
quitted, and then the ugainst 
Mover was dismissed. Judge Wood, 
who presided at the trials and before 
whom Orchard pleaded guilty of mur- 
der in the tirst degree, had to pro- 
nounce the death sentence on Orchard, 
no alternative sentence Was 
lic recommended that the 
pardons commute the sen- 
that he was firmly con- 
that Orchard told the exact 
truth at the trials Haywood = and 
Pettiboue without attempt to 
shield himself, and had rendered im- 
portant service to the state, from 
which he was entitled to clemency. 
Orchard insisted that he ought to suf- 
fer the death penalty for his crime, 
and refused to take any action toward 
auving his life 


plots, 
in 


Case 


because 
possible 
board 
tence, 


vineed 


saying 


of 
any 
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The National Committee 





The 


mittee, 


national 
the 
in Georgia 


hew republican 
excepting members 
tion of whom was delayed 
and Louisiana, follows 
Alabama, P. D. Barker 
\rkansa Powell Clayton 
California, George A. Wnight 
| ‘harles KE. Cavendar 
‘harles I. Brooker. 
Coleman duo Pont 


elec- 


Coloruda, ¢ 
Connecticut, ¢ 


Delaware, T 


Mlorida, James N. Coomb 
Idahe, \W Kk. Borah 

Illingi Frank O. Lowden 
Indiana, Ilarry S. New 

own lerneste Hart 

Kansa Db. W Mulvane 
Kentucks \. R. Burnham. 
Maine. John FF. Hill 

Marvland, William P. Jackson 
Massachusetts, W. Murray Crane, 
Michigan, John W. Blodgett 
Minnesota, Frank B. Kellogg 
Mississippi, L. B. Mosely 


Nagel 
Marshall 


Missouri, Charles 
Montana, Thomas ( 


Nebraska, Victor Rosewater 
Nevada, P. L. Flanagan 

New Hampshire, I’. W. Estabrook. 
New Jersey, Franklin Murphy 
New York, W. L. Ward 

North Carolina, EB. C. Duncan 
North Dakota, James Kennedy. 
Ohio, A. I. Vorys 

Oklahoma, |. M. Cade 

Oregon, R. KE. Williams 


joies Penrose 
Charles R. 


Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island, sravion. 


South Carolina, John G. Capers. 
South Dakota, Thomas Thorson. 
Tennessee, Nathan W. Hale 
Texas, Cecil A. Lytdn 

Utah, (. Loose 

Vermont, James W. Brock 


Virginia, Alvah H. Martin 


Washington, R. L. MeCormick 
West. Virginia, N. B. Scott. 

Wisconsin, Alfred T. Rogers. 
Wyoming, George KE. Pexton 


Alaska, ©. P. Shackleford 

Arizona, W. S. Sturgis 

District of Columbia, Sidney Biber 

Hawaii, A. G. M. Roberts. 

New Mexico, Solomon Luna 

Philippine Islands, Col Henry D. 
Me Coy 

Porto Rico, R 


M. Todd 





McClellan Wins Recount 


The recount 
resulted in 
confirmed to his title to 
mayor. The recount cut down slight 
ly McClellan's” plurality from that 
originally announced Hearst’s counsel 


New York city has 
McClellan being 
the office of 


in 
Mayor 





made claims of ballot-box stuffing, 
but no frand was proved, and a ver- 
dict was ordered against him on the 
evidence Mayor McClellan claims 
that it has cost him $40,000 to defend 
his title, not including counsel fees, 
which are still unpaid 
Briefly Told 

The socialist labor party has nami- 
nated a national ticket at New York 
They have named for president, Mar 


tin RR. Preston of Nevada; for vice- 
president, Donald Monroe of Virginia 


Preston is serving a 2 vears’ prison 
sentence for shooting «a man in a-res- 
taurant row 

The gcveat movement to protect and 
establish forests has reached China, 
and the first Chinese school of fores- 
try will be opened in Mukden. The 
Chinese empire is often pointed out as 
the worst example among the modern 





EVENTS OF 









THE DAY 


nations of forest destruction. Floods 
periodically bore down from the de- 
nuded mountains with great destruc- 
tion, and the want of forests is as- 
signed as the chief cause. Wood is 
searcer in China than in almost any 
other inhabited region in the world. 
The government evidently intends now 
to begin reforestation in a_ scientific 
manner 

A San Francisco banker has re- 
ceived a stiff sentence for making per- 
sonal use of securities that did not be- 


long to him. Walter J.*Barnett, for- 
mer vice-president and general cou 
sel of the Western Pacific railway ane 


and 


safe 


vice-president 
the California and trust 
company of San Francisco, is the man. 
The trust company failed last Novem- 
ber for about $9,000,000, He was con- 
victed of using securities amounting to 


general 
deposit 


counsel of 


$205,000 belonging to an estate of 
Which he was adminisirator to secure 
loans. He was sentenced tg San Quan 


tin prison for ten years. 


A remarkable demonstration — of 
Count Zepplin’s steerable balloon was 


heen made He went up from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, and went over 
much of northern Switzerland, visiting 
Zurich, Winterthurd and Lucerne. He 
was in the air 12 hours and made an 
average speed during all that time of 


$4 miles an hour. The airship carried 
a crew of 14 and was steered with per 
fect success Count Zepplin will at- 
tempt a 24-hour flight soon 

The democratic primaries in Ten 
nessee resulted in the renomination of 
Malcolm R. Patterson for governor, 
defeating KE. W Carmack, former 
(United St senator Mr Carmack 
made his in behalf of state pro- 
hibition, Gov Patterson stood 
for a the present sy 
tem license inaugu 
rated administration 


ates 
tight 
whil 
continuance of 
of loeal option 
under his 


railroad has 
for four 100- 
to be used in 
through the CC 
tunnel bored 
mountains east 
miles long and 
electric service 
the nuisance 
temperature, 


gases 


Great) Northern 
recently placed 
ton electric 
handling its 
cade tunnel, 
through the Cascade 
of Seattle It is three 
on a 2% grade The 

intended to obviate 
and anger from high 
moke and locomotive 


The 
orders 

locomotives 
trains 

This 


is 


Is 


Murat Halstead, One of the 
known journalists, dead at Cincin- 
nati He was 78 vears old; he was 
editor of the Cincinnati Commercial 
for many vears He wielded much 
political influence. Mr Halstead was 
the author of quite a number of po- 
litical and biographical books 
Cameron Forbes 
setts, now a member 
pine commission, has been appointed 
vice-governor of the Philippine 
lands Newton W. Gilbert of Indiana 
has been appointed the Philippine 
commission, and two native Filipinos, 


hest 


ix 


Ww of Muassachu- 


of the Philip- 
is- 


io 


in the 
have 
Clark of 
leader This 
(Congressman 
speaker, if 
next house, 


A majority of the democrats 
national house are said 
@Pledged support to Champ 
Missouri for minoritys 

means, apparently, that 
lark will be the next 
the democrats control the 


tw 


The 
liber 


manila and 
association 


44 members of the 
paper manufacturing 


that pleaded guilty to combining in 
restraint of trade were fined in the 
cireuit court at New York S2000 cach 


They have paid their fins 


George H. Daniels, former general 
passenger agent of the New York 
Central railroad, is dead, aged 
veurs. Most of his life was spent with 
the New York Central He had been 
ill a long time 

At the convention of the general 
federation of women’s clubs at Bos- 
ton, Mrs Philip N. Moore of St Louis 
was elected president 

Joel Chandler Harris has died at 
Atlanta, Ga: he was 59 vears old Hle 
was the author of the Uncle Remus 
negro folklore stories 

tevolutionary forces are active .na 


Mexico near the Texas line, causing 
anxiety in both Mexico and the United 
States 

297 % 


William H. Taft weighs 





The Guardian 
of Your Buildings 


The finest thing about REX Roof- 
ing is the sense of security it gives. 


You don’t have to worry about 





REX. You know that a building 
roofed with it, is roofed as well as 
can be, and protected as thoroughly 
ascan be, The hardest storm can- 
not get water through it, nor blow 


it off; the hottest sun cannot melt 
it nor open its seams; falling sparks 
cannot ignite it, 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


ie durable; it is good all through. Ite body 
is high grade, long-tibre wool felt, heavy, 
dense and durable; the saturation or water- 
proofing is slowly worked in until the body 
is thoroughly ‘impregnated with it—-REX 
saturation will never dry out; the coating is 
of special rubbery, gummy compounds that 
unite with the body and the saturation. 


WRITE for BOOK and SAMPLES, FREE 

The book will tell you all about Rex Flint- 
kote Roofing. The samples will enable you 
to toet its oroperties. 


J.A.&W. BIRD & CO., 
56 India Street, Boston, Mees. 


Agents everywhere. 











“I MADE $1253 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” / 
Oa a M. 










ence unnecessary. 

show you how to make 

| AY Wa 
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|) THOMAS MFG. CO. 

411 Home Bidg. 

Dayton, Ohie 














Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval and trial 
to anyone in U. S. and {Se the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle 

using it tem days don't pay @ cent. 














pounds. 


Factory Prices 
pair of tires from anyone at any prive until 
you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
de bicycles and sundries and learn our un 
ond af prices and marvelous new offers. 
Costs » cnt to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do it; write it Now! 
Tires, Couste 
repairs and sundries at Aa 















The best Red Rope Roofing for 
le per sq. ft., caps and nails in 
eluded. Substitute for plasters 


parts, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dopt. 1! 76 Chicago 
Sample free. 


ROOFING ::2:"nsit 


The Fay Manilla Roofing Co., Camden, N.J 


De not buy & 
bicycle or & 


of high 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 








— 


tion which we plan and print 


of sick animals, write us in your 





New York Edition of American Agriculturist 
TE Empire state is true to ils name, and deserves 
cordially invited lo co-operate 

keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests, 

utilize the information contained in these payes. 


comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 


will do what it can to fully answer your question u ithout expense to 


this sper ial edi 


alone. Readers ave 


York 


American 


for Ne “ 
with Agricullurist in 


Fully 
If a special question 


own words, and the “old reliable” 




















you. Write direct to our editorial oms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculluris! is in every “way 
your own paper. Make the most of ils generous pages. 
NEW YORK o The other members created by an act 
pase of the last legislature are the president 
of the state commission of prisons, a 
rculosi member of the state board of chari- 
Conference on Tube losis ties and a superintendent of prisons. 
The commission is to choose a site for 
The enforcement of the new bovine 4 state farm “for the custody em- 
ployment and outdoor treatment of 


tuberculosis law was considered at a 
tonference held at the New York de- 
jartment of agriculture iast Thursday, 
ind attended by Commissioner of 
Agriculture Pearson, First Assistant 
‘commissioner Flanders, Dr V. A. 
Moore, dean of the state veterinary 
college at Cornell university, and all 
of the 17 veterinarians who represent 
ihe department at different points 
throughout the state. 

It was stated that the prospect of 
getting bovine tuberculosis under con- 
trol in the state was never more prom- 
ising than now. ‘This is due largely 
to the increased indemnity to be paid 
for condemned animals as provided by 
the new law, and the requirement of 
the new law that no persen shall sell 
for breeding or dairy purposes an ani- 
mal which the owner knows is dis- 
eased, unless the buyer is informed in 
writing that the disease exists and this 
information is also given to the com- 
inissioner of agriculture. 





Wayne County Fruit Growers Meet 


— 


The annual session of the Wayne 
county fruit growers’ association was 
yeld at the fruit farm of Teats Broth- 
rs near Williamson last week. The 
attendance was large, fully 1500 fruit- 
men and others being present. 

The principal address was given by 
Prof Hedrick, horticulturist at the 
(jeneva experiment station, on Or- 
chard management, and an excellent 
demonstration of his talk was given in 
the orchard of the Teats Brothers, 
which contains 400 acres of tine trees. 
" his farm was a prize winner last year 
in the contest for the best kept fruit 
in the state. Another strong address 
was given by Prof Slingerland, ento- 
mologist at Cornell university, on The 
fighting of insect pests. 

Prominent fruit growers and trans- 
portation officials representing the 
New York Central railroad were pres- 
«ent. Other fruit growers’ associataions 
were represented. Entertainment fea- 
tures were unusual, an orchestra be- 
ing on hand and several vocal selec- 
tions being rendered. 

Mayville, Chautauqua Co—The 
weather has been dry here until re- 
cently, but last week we had several 
welcome showers. Farmers are busy 
rowing buckwheat. Haying is in prog- 


»ess. Cows are searce and high. 
Smith & Montague have’ imported 


tiree carloads of dry cattle to put on 
ineir pastures.—[P. S. S. 

The New State College of agri at 
“lfred university at Alfred in Alle- 
gany Co has secured the services 
of Attorney John MetLennan, an alum- 
nus of the university, as supt and 
professor of agri. The appointment 
was made by the state dept of agri 
and the college trustees. Last winter 
£80,000 was appropriated by the state 
for the college and ground has been 
broken for a new building. Mr Mc- 
.ennan has for some years been con- 
Cucting agricultural experiments on 
l.is farm near Fayetteville. 


Farm for Women—Gov Hughes last 
week appointed Mrs J. L. Armstrong 
of Rochester and Mrs E. M. Guy of 
Nev York, members of the new com- 
re’, fon on state farms for women. 


delinquents.” 


Hobart, Deliware Co—Ontlook at 
the close of June 
of hay. Yield, 

the early promise, as dry 


back the growth of grass. 


for an 
however, 


nverage 
not up to 
weather set 


crop 


club of+ Jef- 


last 


The Holstein Breeders’ 


ferson Co met at Watertown week 


with about SO members and delegates 
present. Pres Kellogg of the National 
assn presided at the informal meet- 
ing. Several short addresses were 
made by leading men of the assn 


Members favor a cas! prize of S500 
for Holsteins at the state fair. Among 
the audience were Wing R. Smith: of 
Syracuse, treas of the national assn, 
T. A. Mitchell of Weedsport, a direc- 
tor, George T McNeill of Theresa, 
A. Stone of Binghamton, W. C. Hunt 


ef Fayetteville, HH A Moyer, S. D 


W. Cleveland and Col B. B. Kelly of 
Syracuse 
Hog Raisers are notified that the 


breeders’ assn 
Binghamton 


N Y state 
will hold a 


Berkshire 


mublic sale at 
I 


next winter in connection with the 

N Y state breeders’ assn meeting. 
Hannibal, Oswego Co—Many pieces 

of corn have been replanted, owing 


to seed of low vitality and to the 
destructive work of eutworms§ and 
crows Corn and oats both in a 
backward condition, Clover about 
ready to cut. Wheat is heading well, 
but we have not a full acreage, due 
to its having winterkilled Rye is in 
good condition. Many are. shifting 
from tobaceo to cabbage this year. 
Karly sour cherries are nearly a fail- 
ure; small and of an inferior quality. 
Pears and apples are doing well 
Strawberry market is dull. 

Lebanon, Madison Co We are hav- 


ing fine growing weather and all crops 
are doing well. Farmers are com- 
mencing hay harvest, which will be 
quite satisfactory. New meadows good, 
but old meadows light. Good prom- 
ise for a crop of apples. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co—Weather 
has been cool and dry for several 
days and the hay crop on high lands 
will be poor. In valleys it will be a 
very good crop. Potato crop is un- 
even and one-half less than last year 
with a large number of bugs Fruit 
promises very well, apples good. Eggs 


are bringing higher prices; 18e p doz; 
veal calves in demand at 10e per Ib, 
butter 18c per Ib, potatoes 70c per bu, 
wool very dull. 


NEW JERSEY 





Vernon, June 2%—Corn came up 
bad, owing to poor seed and heavy 
rains, crusting the earth before it 
came up. Eggs sell at 20 to 22c¢ p 
doz. Butter is selling at the Mc- 
Afee creamery to patrons at 20¢ p 
Ib. Onions looking good, also pota- 
toes. 

Bumper Crops—The largest hay 


crop in 25 years has just been har- 
vested in Burlington Co and the bind- 
ers are busy now with the early grain. 
In many cases farmers are unable to 


store their crops, particularly hay, 
because of the heavy yield. Alsike 


clover has made a remarkable growth, 
rye and wheat are especially abundant 
corn is high enough to hide the 
horses. 
Hlopewell, 
better 


ana 


Co—Full hay 
Harvest 
rapidly 
well 


Mercer 
crop, than for years. 
well begun. Corn growing 
Tomatoes set for canners stcrted 
Isverything booming. 
Imlaystown, Monmouth Co—Harvest 
coming earlier this year and much 
grain was cut before June 15. Hay 
is a heavy crop. Corn looking well 
Potatoes making a fine showing. New 
hay sells for $S per ton. Milk a 
drug on the market. No new pota- 
toes have been dug for market yet. 


MARYLAND 


Finksburg, Carroll] Co—The drouth 
has had a damaging effect on pota- 
toes and corn, as no rain fell during 
the month of June Wheat yield be- 
low the average and the hay crop 
short. The yield of fruit is very 
poor Pastures short. 

Taneytown, Carroll Co — Wheat 
is about all cut. Crop very fair. Hay 
crop good, Corn looking well. Oats 
heading up nicely. Potatoes badly in 
need of rain. A very: large crop of 
berries and cherries. Apple crop 
small. Wheat Sle p bu, corn The, eges 


15c p doz, butter 20c p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Liwrence Co—The sea- 
somewhat favorable for 
and the crops, but corn 
planting was very late owing to con- 
tinued wet weather in May. This was 
followed by pr longed drouth in June 
which gave excellent opportunities for 
working the corn, so that the crop has 


New Castle, 
son has been 
farm work 


Poth 
Vield well. 
Grass and clover were usually heavy 
and corn and potatoes are promising 
Apple crop will be very light; peaches 
and plums a fair yield. 

Waterford, 
not be as 
Wheat is 


Lancaster Co 
will 


Lancaster, 


wheat and oats 


Erie Co—Hay will 

good as last 
looking fine. Oats a fair 
erop. Corn is small for the time of 
year and will be knee high by Juls 
4 Not much fruit is grown in this 
section... Cabbage acreage will be light 
owing to the failure of plants. 


crop 


season, but 


becoming frequent here and some are 
buying gasoline spraying outfits. One 
is working at $12 per day, for the ma- 
chine alone and the engineer who goes 
with it. The complet outfit costs 
$300, 
Weather is hot 
Corn is gen- 
look well. 


unusually late. 
Haymak- 


*atton, Cambria Co 
with enough moisture. 
erally backward. Potatoes 
Some were planted 
Bugs seem to be numerous. 


ing has begun. Some clover fields are 
seriously dan.aged by some sort of 
blight Farmers are cutting clover 
rather too soon in order to save it 
from this disease. Cherries are a to- 
tal failure. Strawberries are a large 
crop. 


Improving Pittsburg Stock Yards— 
Plans are under way for the improve- 
ment of the Pittsburg stock yards. The 
present exchange building is to be 
raised and its site used for the erec- 
tion of an addition to the plant of 
the Pittsburg provision and packing 
company. A new exchange building 
will be erected at the entrance of the 
yards, this to cost about $75,000. The 
enlargement of the provision com- 
pany’s works will result in increasing 
its capacity for handling stock. A 
new beef house will occupy a plot of 
ground 200 ft square and be four 
stories high. This will give the com- 
pany facilities for killing and cool- 
ing 1500 to 2000 cattle and 6000 hogs 
per week. The general improvements 
at the yards will cost $250,000. — 


Forestry Work—Prof H. P. Baker 
of the Pa state college has recently 
returned from two weeks of field work 
in a large timber tract in the northern 
part of Center Co, where a-working 
plan for the protection, harvesting and 
future care of the woodlot was worked 
out with the advanced students in 
forestry at the college. This is but one 
of the many cases that the forestry 
department is establishing throughout 
the state. These demonstration wood- 


lots will show owners and visitors the 
advantages of proper protection and 
management. Prof Baker has since 
started for a two months’ tour through 
Pa, O and N Y for the U S forest 
service 


Standing Stone, Bradford Co—July 
finds farmers with work well along 
and crops doing well. Corn fully 9% 
of the crop. Oats late and not over 
S%. Wheat is ripening slowly. Late 
potatoes coming on nicely. Push frui.s 
and cherries are a good crop. Straw- 


berries cut short by hot weather. <A)- 
ples a short crop considering the full 
blossom. Having has begun and the: 
Will be SOC of the yield. Farm hel» 
scarce. becd still very high. 
Columbia, Lancaster Co—Hay anil 
Wheat harvest is finished and both 


have good crops. Pasture short, on ac- 
count of long drouth. Corn in fields 
looking well. Early potatoes not ag 
good as was expected, selling at 18¢ p 
% pk, old potatoes ail gone. Crops of 


all kinds in good condition. Butter 
2) to 2Sc p lb, eggs 2Ze p doz. 
Westiecld, Tioga Co—Few farmers 


finished haying last week. There were 
heavy showers and if was poor weath- 
er for hay. Newly seeded meadows 
cut 1% to 2 tons p acre, old meadows 
1 to 1% tons. Pastures are fine. Corn, 
oats and barley late, but growing rap- 
idly. Hot sunshine and frequent show- 
ers makes a good crop. Buckwheat 
bringing $1 p bu, oats T5e. Milk brings 


f5c p 100 Ibs at the cheese factory. 
All kinds of fruit will be 75% of the 
full crop. ted and black raspberries 
a full crop. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Syracuse, corn 80c p bu, oats Hie, 
rye 8c, bran $27@28 p ton, gluten 
feed 28, middlings 27@29, baled tim- 
othy hay 10@14. Cmy tub butter 24@ 
25e p lb, prints 26, dairy 22002Ac, fe 
cheese 0c, fresh eggs 22@25e p doz, 
live fowls 10@1e p Ib, turkeys 2We, 
dressed chickens 22@25c. New pota- 
tocs 2 p bu, blackberries 14@15e p at, 
strawberries 10c, red raspberries li, 
currants 7a@ Se, cherries Tae, goose- 


berries S@10c, green peas 1.20 p ba, 


string beans 2, green onions 10 p doz 
behs. 

At Rochester, wheat 95c¢ p bu, corn 
Soc, outs We, bran $27 p ton, mid- 


dlings 30. Beets Pic p doz, celery Tie, 


letiuce l0@v15e, potatoes 90e p_ bu, 
peas !e@1, radishes 5@10e p_ beh, 
rhubarb 12c, wax beans 45e¢ p_ bskt, 


cherries 6@Te p lb, raspberries 1Ge p 
qt, strawberries 74 10c, eantaloups 2@ 


3 p carrier, peach 2a 1th, plums 
1.25, watermelons PO@25e ea. Cmy 
tub butter 24@26e p Ib. prints 26°, 
cheese 12c. Fresh eggs 1S@ ve p doz 


At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 2t@vhe 
p lb, prints 25@ Ge, dairy vow ve, fe 
cheese 12@14e, Fresh eggs 22> p doz, 
live turkeys 12@14e p ib, fowls Te, 
broilers 22@25ce. New potatoes $3.40 p 
bbl, wax beans Mc p hamper, green 
peas W@Tiec, cabbage 1@1.50 p cs 
celery 1.50@2, cukes 40c¢ p doz, lettuce 
LW@12e p doz, tomatoes 9ea1 p era, 
radishes 10@15e p doz behs. Timothy 
hay 12@13 p ton, corn 79 p bu, oats 
ec. Sour cherries 30@35c p_ bskt, 
Sweet cherries 40c, blackberries 8@ 
10¢ _p qt, black raspberries 9@ 11e, red 
Gace, strawberries 11@ 12e. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
Stic p bu, corn SOc, oats 5Sc, baled 
timothy hay $13@13.50 p ton, rye 
straw 14@14.50, bran 24, middlings 24 
@24.50. Cmy tub butter 24@25c¢ p Ib, 
dairy 16@17ec, choice emy prints 26@ 


=-ic, f ¢ cheese 13@)14e. Fresh eggs 1i¢ 
p doz, live fowls 12@13c p Ib, chick- 
ens 20@25e, ducks 9c. New potatoes 
2.25 p bbl, asparagus 1 p doz, cabbage 


35ce p cra, beets Tic @ 1 p bbl, eggplant 1 
@2 p cra, string beans 30c p bu, peas 
40c, tomatoes 1 p carrier taspber- 
ries 4@5c p qt, blackberries, 6@8c p 
at, huckleberries 7@8c p %t. 


PENNSYLVANIA—<A.t Philadelphia, 
wheat &89c Pp bu, corn 79c, oats 58e, 
baled timothy hay $14@15 p ton, rye 
straw 16. Cmy tub butter 24@25c p 
Ib, prints 27@30c, dairy 18@22c. Fresh 
eggs 19¢ p dz, live fowls 12@13c p 
Ib, broiler chicks 24@26c, ducks 10@ 
Ie, pigeons/2h5e p pr. Apples Tie P 


bskt, cantaloups The@1 p cra, water- 
melons 15()@300 p 
10@18e _p’ 


strawberries 


car, “ 
4 be, 


bx, blackberries 
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United Work in the East 


Reatiers of American Agriculturist 
\ lw with much interest the 
effect now being made by New Eng- 
Jand to get together and work as one 
great state in many things of common 
inter Recognizing the great good 
which would follow such action The 
New England Homestead proposed a 
tew weeks ago a Greater New Eng- 
land conference to be called by the 
governors of New England and par- 
ticipated in by all agricultural, indus- 
trial. religious, commercial and civic 








organizations of New England. 

This idea met enthusiastic support 
among the people and thousands 
signed a petition to their respective 
state governers to favor such move- 
ment Gov Guild of Massachusetts 
will tuke the initiative in the matter 
and to that end will soon call New 
England governors together for in- 
formal arrangements and = discussion 
of plans This was decided at a con- 
ference late last week at Boston when 
Gov Guild was visited by the presi 
dent and the secretary of the state 
board of trade, the dean of the state 
agricultural college, the master’ of the 
state inge, the president and the 
secretary of the Springfield board of 
trade und the editor of The New Eng- 
land Homestead The conference will 
be held about the middle of Novem- 
ber, hen politics will have settled 
lown ion probabl in Boston. 
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in the Farm Labor Problem 


CONTY, NY 


A Factor 


LRGO, GENESSEI 


\\ no btter off th respect to 

rm or than mar other part ol 
the co I Out ‘ le began with 
the | var, then can the move 
ment of tne count ‘ ple to the lar- 
gel ) ind citis ind to the west: 
so mi o i to fect not only aft 
om vreeditic bh churche and 
schoo 1 face the cial in 
telles nal re ie ot the 
farm rhe a cel r had a 
forlor! d iabb There’ were 
more or less i“ it house and many 
leglected field in thie ( favored 
portion « WW tern Ne York 

But here, ‘ een to have passed 
that time of deel and are going 
forward We have learned how better 
to compete With the west On our 
better land we raise hoecd crops and 
the rougher land ji given over to 
stock ome kind In the southern 
part'ot this county and northern Wy- 
oming are many large flocks of sheep 
But our intensive farming, whether of 
pota tor cabbage or fruit, requires 
much lubor at certain seasons, and 
we gather in such as we can find from 
the town Poles, Germans, native 
Americans, a heterogeneous lot of all 
sorts and conditions of men. We man- 
age to get along if we have enough 
of them, for a time 


But the great problem is the skilled 


Worker on the farm The man to do 
the general farm work and take care 
of the stock, or assist in the work. 
He is growing scarcer every year [ 
find farmers on farms of 100 or even 
40 acres of what they eall plow land, 
Rtting along without him; and sad 
work they make. Some way we have 
Mt held these men We must have 
them. How shall we get them On: 
Way, we ould establish agricultural 
Shools throughout the state Den- 
Mark ha been very successful with 
ch a school and toda tands fore- 
most of all countrie in agriculture 
We thin] t necessary to have a spe- 
Cla training for one ho enters a 
Pofessin: Why should it be denied 
® one who has so many 4ifferent 
erations to perform after requiring 
much skill and judgment I knew 
he has gotten along without this spe- 


dal training. 
the future 1 
8 not 


but can he do so in 
believe wanted 
but intelligent labor. 


hat is 
cheap, 


New York Tobacco Notes 








CavuGa Co—The raising of tobacco 
has become almost an extinct indus- 
ty-in my part of Cayuga Co. In driv- 
hs or “) miles through northern 
Yuga, northeastern Wayne and 
*uthwestern Oswego counties T did 
ai as much as 5 acres all told 
— Was not as much as % a ina 
_ The price of tobacco last year 
~ thy low some had to almost give it 

Y. Farmers are raising potatoes 

fad of leaf.—[{M. M., Mart- 


We, Ny. 


Crop Makes Rapid Growth 


The new hop crop seems to be mak- 
in good progress, not only on the Pa- 
cific coast, but in N Y and in the 
U K. Some British journals are al- 
ready out with statements that in spite 
of reported acreage curtailment the 
outlook is for a larger and better crop 
of hops than was picked last year. All 
the big British growers are giving 
unusual attention to their yards. In 
the Empire state, hops are developing 
rapidly and the crop is further ad- 
vanced than at this time a year ago. 

Probably the most unsatisfactory 
phase of the entire hop situation right 
at present is the curtailment in the 
production of beer here in the U 8S 
The past few months the shrinkage 
has been more apparent than along in 
midwinter. Since Jan 1 the decrease 
in beer production of the U § is close 
to 1,300,000 


also 


bbls. Since last Sept re- 
ceipts of hops at N Y total 107,347 
bales, an increase of about 1500 bales 


over the corresponding period in ’06-7 
Exports from that port since Sept ag- 


gregate 102,000 bales, compared with 
65,000 bales the corresponding tim: 


in ’O6-7. 
———_e——  — 
The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, July 6, 1908S 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled dull and lower last week. Calves 
slow and ‘all grades of wool off 254 
Mec; buttermilks We lower, closing 
firm higher for prime and 
choice veals; others steady; butter- 
milks dull and unchanged. All grades 
of milch cows steady on light receipts 
Common to choice milkers, calf in 
cluded, sold at rh) extra cow 
HwoaTO 

Today there 
29 calves on 


to whe 


SLID Cas 


ears of cattle 
sale Prime heay 

firm to 0c higher; others 
barely steady; bull and 
poor demand at last weck’'s 
ing prices. Both veals and butter- 
milks were 25@o0e higher Common 
to choice veals $5@ 7.50 p 100) Ibs: culls 


were JS 








S were 
slovy and 
co in 


elo 





1a@t.o0; buttermilks $a@o.o0 

Sheep were in poor demand all last 
veek, closing 2c lower Lambs, on 
heavy receipts, declined sharply after 
last Monday The market closed 25 
“soe higher on prime and choice 
grades; others stead; Today sheep 
were quiet, but steady; prime and 
choice lambs opened loc higher; oth- 
ers slow and unchanged; all grades 
weakened later and closed slow and 
lower Ordinary to choice sheep H 


@4.25 p 100 Ibs; choice wethers 4.75; 
ordinary to choice lambs 4.75.@7. 
Today there were about 730 hogs 
on sale. Market. firm to a shade 
higher N Y state and Pa hogs $6.80 
“7 p 100 Ibs; roughs 5.80@6, 
rie HORSE MARKET 

Trading in all branches’ of the 
has been very quiet 
with no change in 
The hot weather 


hors¢ business 
the past week 
prices worth noting 





has been the chief cause of the stop- 
page of business and dealers are not 
looking for any improvement until 
the worst of it is over 

At Philadelphia, extra beef steer: 
command S&7@7.60 p 100 Ibs, good 
grades 6a46.75, bulls 445, fat cows 3 
aia, thin cows 1.75@2.75, veal 
calves 647, common calye bah, 
milch cows j5O0@G) ea 

Plenty of sheep are coming in from 
various sections. Extra wethers make 
$4.2504.75 p 100 Ibs, common sheep 


2 Wa3.00, spring lambs 6@7, yearlings 








L75aG5.00, western dressed hogs a 
O50 p 100) Ibs 

‘At Pittsburg, cattle: prices fe 1 Wa 
25c¢ this week, supply proving heavy. 
Monday’ receipts aggregated 15 
loads Prime steers made $707.65 p 
100 Ibs. fair to good steers 6@6.50, 


heifers 4.50@5.75, cows 4@5, 
5.25, oxen do, feeding 
stockers 3.75@4.00, veal calves 5@7S 
common calves 3@4. 

Hog prices recorded further ad- 
vances and sellers seem to have th: 
situation well in control. Heavy swin« 
sold at $6.85 p 100 Ibs, mediums 6.85 
@6., light Yorkers 6.40@6.60, pigs 
5.90 6. Sheep market a little 
stronger. Mixed sheep 3@4.50, year- 
lings 3.50@5.50, spring lambs 5@7.50 

At Buffalo, a dull cattle trade the 
fore part of this week. Monday saw 


3-4 


bulls 4@ 
1@5.25, 
4), 


steers 








AMONG THE 








FARMERS 


160 loads on sale and the market in- 
clined to rule easy The best tinished 
steers realized S7.250 7.75 p 100 Ibs. 
Cows 3.50@5.50, bulls 3@5.25, heifers 
9@6.25, feeders 4@5 stockers 3@ 
4.25, veal calves 5@7T coarse calves 3 
4, milch cows 2O@M6 ea. 

Hog prices reached the highest level 
in many weeks, desirable weight York- 
ers ranging S$6.00GQ7 p 100 Ibs. Pigs 
sold at G@6.15. Spring lambs not as 
high as a week ago, tops fetching 7. 
Yearlings sold around 5.50 and weth- 
ers 4.50. Bucks, culls and ewes ranged 
SAL, 













New York Cheese Markets 
At Utica, July iy Continued 
shrinkage in the yield of milk was 
caused by the extremely hot weather 
of last week, although the make oft 


cheese is vet considerably larger than 
at this time last year. There have been 


some showers, but complaint of dry 
weather is general, and the hay crop 
will not be as large as had been ex- 
pected, The price of cheese today 
was 4c lower than last week. Every- 


thing was quoted oflicially ata range of 
101%,@10%¢. The were 1456 bxs 
large, and 4022 bxs small The rul 
ing price was probably 10%ec. There 
were some sales at 107% and Ile and 
butter brought 2q@ l4e 

At Canton, July 6 


sales 


(heese prices off 





a trifle. Saturday’s sales were S200 
bxs at 10%c p Ib Butter sales 1500 
pkgs at g2%c |}A. T. Martyn, 


INDIANA 


Dealers Favor Omaha—At 
eting the Ind 
convened at 
pledgin 


Grain 
its recent sunrmer ome 
grain dealers’ assn hich 
Lufayvette passed resolutions 
its assistance to the national corn ex 
Omaha, The said that 
much as the commission) repre 
senting the various commercial in 
terests of the state is attempting to 
secure grain exhibits from Ind farm 
ers, it is advisable that the Ind grain 
assn favor the movemen 
The organization pledges to assist stat 
grain growers in maintaining their po 
sition among other states In the union 
and thus will do all*in its power to aid 
in getting up a fine exhibit for Ind 


position at “ussn 


tia 


dealei 


St Joseph Co and clo 
ver suffering for rain Apples, spear 
plums and cherries very light crop be- 


Oats voung 


cause of wet weather Where there 
are peaches the crop will be fair, as 
will that of small fruit. Wheat turning 
fast and well filled with nice plump 
berries. Corn doing nicely Hay crop 
above average; pastures drying up 

Clark Co—Clover excellent, except 
for weeds and weather was fine for 
curing the crop Wheat a fair crop; 
orchard grass not as good as usual. 
Pasture good, but needing rain 
Threshing in progress 

Washington Co-— ‘orn has begun to 
suffer from the drouth Grass not 
maturing as well as was expected 
some time ago Wheat all cut and 
made 90% of a crop. Very few oats fit 


of being sowed lat: 
Threshing in 


account 
weather 


to cut, on 
and wet 
progress 


Kosciusko Co—Corn very backward, 


due to wet spring and consequent late 


planting The same cause that made 
corn “late drowned the oats Since 
then, however, fry weather has pre- 


vailed, making the prospect for an oat 
crop rather discouraging To what 
extent it is damaged is yet problemat- 


ical. Wheat promises a bountiful yield 
but there is some little rust. Hay yield 
heavy, with many tons of as fine hay 


as was ever made already mowed 
away. Some hog cholera reported, but 
it is not general Stock of all kinds 
doing well up to present, but pastures 
are not as good as they were. Butter 
lhe p Ib, eggs Iie p doz, hogs $5.50 p 
100) Ibs . 


Hamilton Co—Wheat harvest about 


completed; crop fine and we ather ideal 
for securing it. Hay also a fine crop. 
Corn much behind the average season 
and the stand is poor; we ather too 
cool and ary. Both corn and oats are 
bound to be short crops. Apples have 
nearly all fallen off. There is not 10% 
of a crop all told. ct te Be 
very well, probabiy better £ 
= Cem Hc ; bu, 2-Ib chicks 4c 
apiece; cherries ¢ p bu. Wages high 
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and hands hard to get; at least, such 
as are desirable for farm work. 
Greene Co—Wheat cutting well un. 


der way and all wheat not overplowed 
is good. The drouth is unfavorable to 
everything except wheat harvest. Po- 
tatoes drying up. The use of shale to 
make brick is proving a success. 


Fayette Co—Wheat harvest in full 
blast; grain reported good. Clover 
meadows were very good; consider- 
able of the crop cut for hay. Corn 


never looked better. It has made rapid 


growth since being planted and is 
comparatively free from weeds. The 
oats crop will be very light; acreage 
small. <A considerable amount of hog 
cholera reported; more hogs in this 
county than for several years. Not as 


many as usual being fattened, on ac- 
count of high price of corn. Cattle 
searce. Plum and peach crop good; 
other fruit scarce Berries plentiful. 


Whitley Co—All 
benefited by 
has come out 
ises an average crop 
looking well. 


would be 
more moisture. Wheat 
surprisingly and prom- 
Some clover hay 
It is clean and growing 


crops 


rapidly. Wheat harvest now under 
way. Pastures good and live stock in 
good condition 


Floyd Co—Drouth for over a month 


affected meadows badly. Oats and 
corn also damaged Whitetop has 
nearly ruined meadows. Rust and 


drouth have cut the oatscrop down to 
10% of a full crop. New wheat light in 
the grain; below average. Early po- 
Triton “wm poor crop 


Indiana Man Goes West—Announce- 





ment is made that H. A. Hopper of 
the dairy staff of Purdue uniy 
Lafayette, Ind, has been appointed 
asst prof in dairy husbandry at the 
univ of Cal. Mrs Hopper has been 
doing some particularly efficient work 
at Purdue, He graduated from Cor 
nell in "O35, and has had experience in 
dairy work at the univ of MM 
New York Grange Notes 

The meetings of Theresa grange dur 
ing July and August will be held in 
the evening on the second and fourth 
Saturdays of the month. 

During July and August Adams 
Center grange will hold meetings on 
only the first meeting day of cach 


month It is purposed to postpone the 
usual September feast until the quar- 
terly meeting on October BZ, so as to 
avoid confliction with the 


busy season 
a , > 
The meetings of Indian River grange 


during July and Augusi will be held in 
the evenings, Commencing July 11 
The quarteriy report read at the last 


meeting showed a membership of 357 
A large crowd was present on chil 
dren’s day, when three candidates 
were instructed in the third and fourth 
degrees, 





The Milk Market 
At New York, hot weather stimu- 
lated the demand for milk sharply 
last week, and the exchange, by a 
close vofe of the* directors, advanced 
the price Ye p at, effective July 1, 


making the new price 2%ec p qt in 
the 26-c zone This turn upward is 
about two weeks ahead of the usual 


midsummer date, and is due partly to 
the continued heat and partly to the 
competition of the butter and cheese 
markets. The new price was effective 
in increasing receipts in the metro 
politan district to the highest recorded 





this summer 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40 
qt cans for the week ending July 4 
were: 

Milk Cream 

BS. ckcocnesuesenes 80s ee so) 
Susquehanna ......... B17 32 
West Shore ........... 16 1.950 
Lackawanna ........--. 58,760 LOTS 
New York Central 

(long haul) } 58,200 2 OO) 
New York Central 





i”, ae 11,175 


a .-e. 45,005 BG 
Lehigh Valley ... .. 29,361 1,996 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,775 4m 
New Haven 6550 - 
Other sOuUrcesm .....cecs 6 70 OR 

GE de ceceesaumeds 301,761 16,804 





The Philadelphia milk shippers’ un 
jon has fixed the wholesale price of 
milk for July at 4c a quart. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot 1908 | 1907 1908 | 1907 1908 |1907 





Chicago .| 97 | .70 55 | 48 42 
New York.| .98| 1.03 | .78%| .63 55 0 
Poston. .| — — | 83 A 56 51 
Joledo. .| 95 98 | .74 5 iD 47 
®t Louis .| 93 96 | 68 bi AT 43 
hlin’p’lis .| 1.00 99 

Liverpool .} 1.08 Ol 


———_—__— - 





Bi! 69 meu AT 42 
1.01 | 81 | .70 _ “se 








At Chicago, the wheat market is 
just now particularly sensitive, as is 
ilways the case at the opening of 
July. Harvest is now on, and being 
pushed rapidiy toward the north, and 
«rop prospects are generally good. 
Late’ Jast week there was a little 
disturbance over the setting in of a 
brief period of rain in harvest fields 
at a time when dry weather was 
wanted, and prices were pushed up 


~ymewhat. Deferred deliveries have 
‘averaged a little stronger than July, 
tae latter selling with some freedom 
znround S6Y%aSTe p bu, while Sept 
old at SG@SSloc, and Dee SS@Sde. 
The crop situation is fully out- 


ned in American Agriculturist’s reg- 
vlar July report, published on earlier 
pages of this issue, and setting forth 
n great detail the excellent propor- 
ions and prospects. Little new can 
« said of the foreign situation. Ex- 
orts of breadstuffs are light. 

Corn has continued firm in all di- 


i 


rections, The statistical position is 
one of comparative strength in old 
corn, and there js still some uncer- 


inty about de velopments in the crop 
pow in the ground, Prices moved 
up*la@2e last week, and the old-time 
tigh level was maintained. July corn 
TOaT2Ze p bu, Sept better than Te, 
thence easing off a little, while new 
crop deliveries sold with considerable 
freedom around 60@61e. American 
Agriculturist’'s regular July report 
oppears earlicr in this paper, and out- 
lines some of the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions at the opening of July. 

The oats market continues” to 
eceupy a rather singular position. 
Standard grade for delivery in July 
has sold on the basis of about 1%ec 
» Ib, while new crop delivery, away 
into Dec, has changed hands freely 
it better than 40c p bu. These prices, 
vhich at one time last week showed 
an irregular gain of 14@2%c, must be 
:ttributed in large part to sympathy 
vith the corn market, and due also 
to some uneven crop reports. Stand- 
ard oats in store salable around 50@ 
n2e p bu. 

Rye offerings continue light, and 
eo with the demand, market about 
steady on the basis of 76@77ce p bu 
for No 2 f o b; July delivery nom- 
inally 71@ 72c. 

Rather more demand for low grades 
of barley fer mixing with other feeds, 


and market firm in sympathy with 
oats. Screenings 46@56c p bu, poor 
ond thin barley or badly stained 54 


@ Mic, malting grades 55a02c. 


Grass seeds quiet, with some in- 
@uiry for timothy on the basis of 
about 4c¢ p Ib for contract prime, 
und a shade less than that for new 
crop, Sept delivery. Fair to choice 
elover 14@17c, hungarian $1.85@2.10 
p 100 Ibs, millets 1.75@2. 

At New York, No 2 red winter 
wheat for immediate shipment quoted 
at ®%e p bu, No 1 northern’ spring 
wheat $1.18, No 2 corn 78e p bu in 
elevators. Hominy 4.25@4.30 p bbl, 
corn chops 27 -p ton, corn meal 1.50@ 
1.65 p 100 Ibs, No 2 mixed oats }4@ 
ie p bu, white clipped oats 59@66ce, 
according to weight and quality. Bar- 
ley screenings 30 p ton. 





NEW YORK—At Albany, corn Sic p 
bu, oats G0c, rye Shc, bran $25@26 p 
ton, middlings 26@29. Cmy tub but- 
ter 21@24c p 1b, prints 25e, dairy 19 
@22c, f c cheese 12@13c. Fresh eggs 
21@23¢ p doz, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, 
chickens 19¢, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 
18c. New potatoes 2.75@3.50 p -bbl, 
eabbage 1.25@1.75, new apples 2.50@ 
§, strawberries 7@10c p at, peaches 
50@2 p carrier, cukes 2@2.50 p_bskt, 
00 behs, beets 2.50@ 


carrots 2@3 p 
B, radishes 75c. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, buyers continue to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to 
force prices toward a lower level. They 
were most successful in pounding quo- 
tations on medium grass beeves. Fancy 
corn-fed stock continued somewhat 
scarce, and prime heavy steers were 
salable right around $8 p 100 lbs. 


$7.25@ 800 
5.5 












Good to fey native beeves .......e.ceeceeene 
Common to fair native beeves ete 

Butcher cows, choice 
tutcher cows, poor to good ... 
Kutcher bulls, good to choice .. ( 
Heifers, fat wcccccscscescescceces 7.00 
Canners, cows and bulls 2, 5 






Stockere, 500 to 750 Ibs .. 90 
leeders, good to fey ... 50 
Veal calves  secocees , 25 
Stags, good to choice a ~» 4,.50@ 5.5 
Milch cows, p head ceccececcsceeesees -25.00@55.00 

Killers are spreading reports that 


the autumn months will see full sup- 
plies of good quality grassers on hand. 
No doubt this is the weakest point in 
the whole cattle situation. The corn 
market continues high, and stocks of 
the old crop are at such a moderate 
level that there seems to be no feeding 
surplus of the grain. It is doubtful if 
we will see any generous runs of dry- 
lot beeves much before feeding of the 
new corn crop is begun. 

Further improvement noted in the 
hog market it is interesting to note 
that receipts of hogs at this point for 
the first six months of ’OS show an in- 
crease of 550,000 head over the same 
period in ’O7 However, for the past 


six weeks or so the packers have not 
been getting more swine ®than they 
could handle to advantage This has 


tended to help the upturn in prices 
Good hogs have been bringing S6.25a 
6.70 p 100 Ibs. The average weight 
of the hogs at western markets con- 
tinues to run some below a year ago. 

Plenty of sheep are on hand to meet 
all requirements of killer The pro- 
portion of range sheep among arrivals 
is steadily inercasing, and it is ex- 
pected that well-finished muttons will 
command a premium over” grassers. 
Some western feeding sheep are al- 
ready in evidence and do not seem to 
lack for buyers. Fat lambs $6.50@6.75 
p 100 Ibs, native ewes 44.25, wethers 
12501 4.80, 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, arrivals not so exces- 
sive, and market somewhat relieved. 
Nevertheless, the demand is not 
bread. Drafts sell at $175@225 ea, 
farm horses 75@150, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From _ these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 
At New York, since the opening of 
the season the movement of the old 
crop of apples at this point aggre- 





gates 1,690,000 bbls. This may be 
compared with 2,065,000 bbls same 
time in ’06-7. Holders of ’07 apples 


are pressing the market hard in or- 
der to get rid of the fruit and medium 
lots go at $1@2 p bbl. Choice grades 


sell up to 2.50. New apples bring 
1.50@ 2,25. 
Beans 
At New York, slight improvement 


noted in the demand for domestic pea 
beans. These command $2.70 p bu. 


It takes a choice grade of marrow 
beans to bring 2.40. <A broader in- 


quiry exists for white kidneys, prices 
ranging 2.35@2.40. Red kidneys 
steady at 1.90@1.95. 

At Boston, out of 55,000 bus beans 
received last month nearly 80% con- 
sisted of imported stock. Pea beans, 
domestic, command $2.65@2.75 p bu. 

Cabbage 

At New York, offerings from nearby 
districts are enlarging. Sales mainly 
at $2.50@4 p 100 or 75c@1 p bbl. Re- 
ceipts from the south are falling off. 
Red cabbage fetches close to 1 p bbl. 
Dressed Meats 
York, the trade in veals 
eontinues somewhat discouraging to 
shippers. Demand lacks force and 
country dressed beals, prime, move at 
9c p Ib. 


At New 


Dried Fruits 


The dried fruit trade is pursuing a 
very conservative course this season 


so far as contracting fall and winter ? 


supplies is concerned. Some deals 
closed at N Y recently were at 6@ 
64’%c p lb for prime evap apples de- 
livered’ in Oct or Nov and 5c for 
Dec. A year ago at this time buyers 
were trying to get hands on all evap 
apples possible, giving as high as Vc 
p lb for fall delivery. 


At New York, prices’ generally 
steady. Prime evap apples, old 
crop, move at 6%@iT7c p Ib, chops 


$1.50041.65 p 100° Ibs, raspber- 
ries 23@24c p Ib. 
Fresh Fruits 
According to Sec Wellhouse of the 
Kan hort soc, the apple crop of the 
state will be about 39% of normal; 
peaches run 51%. He reports a notable 


evap 


searcity of Ben Davis in some locali- | 


ties. 


At New York, peaches continue in 





generous supply; best Ga stock com- 
mands $1.50€41.75 p carrier. Arrivals 
of plums are lighter; quotations 1.25 


@1.75. Few sweet cherries ar> com- 
ing; these will bring 40@60c p_ bskt. 
Le Conte pears fetch 2.504 p bbl, 


currants G@7'%e p qt, strawberries 10 
@lie, blackberries 5@7c, raspberries 
4@7c p qt, huckleberries 10@12c¢ p 
qt, gooeberries 10@14e, southern 
muskmelons 1@1.25 p cra, water- 
melons 154 35 ea. 

Hay and Straw 


Tn this part of Mich around Jack- 
son, hay promises full crop, but it is 
practically all clover or heavy mixed 


hay. Harvest beginning in earnest 
July 1. Look for 2 tons to the a.— 
[F. E. L. 

Crops here will be large, probably 


1% to 2 tons to the a—[J. E. C., 
Shelby, Ind. 

100d =prospect. Timothy will be 
ready July 4 with average crop.—|J. 
E. C., Hebron, Ind. 

Hay an average crop in this section 
as now indicated. Dry weather put it 
back somewhat.—[E. T. V., Ho- 
bart, N Y. 

At New York, the unsatisfactory 
condition of the market last noted in 
these columns has continued. Offer- 
ings are as large as can be handled 
and a surplus is accumulating. Prime 
timothy is down to $16@1T7 p ton. 
Clover mixed 138@14.50, clover 114 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five C-nts a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIV CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
‘vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


ADDRESS 
AMERICAN AGRICUI/JTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SATE—Fees for hatching. White Rarred 
and Buff Rocks, White Indian Games, S C RI 
Reds. White Leghorns and White Wyandottes: $6 
per 100. Angora cats. Jersey cows and heifers, 
St Lambert. strain. ELKINS’ PARK POULTRY 
FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 


FOR SALE—100 yearling S (| W Leghorn hens 
(standard breed) at G5ec each. Orders for less than 
10 not accepted. CARL AGY, Kirkersville, 0. 


WANTED—75 Rhede Island Red _ chicks; give 
prices. WM HORTON, Forest Port, N Y. 

RABY CHICKENS—White Leghorns exclusive'y. 
FRANK EDSON, Leroy, New York. 


LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED Polond-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages; mated, not akin; 
bred .sows, service boars; Beagles; Collie pups: 
Guernsey calves. Write for circular, P, F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. 
from best breeding. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 
N 




















FOR SALE—Registered_-Ayrshires and 
Must sell. Address W. HEAD, Paris, N 


O8TO IMPROVED Chesters, FORECASTLE 
FARM, Burnt Hi'ls, N Y. 


LARGH BERKSHIRES. H. 0. & H. B. HAR- 


calves. 
3 











PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CELERY PLANTS—Strong, stocky plants, raieg 
in rows, on rich ground and hoed like onions. 4) 
the rows are thinned by hand to give the plans 
an average of 4 square inches of space each wyer 
the whole field; $1 per 1000, $9 per 10,000, 50). 7 
cents; Golden Self Bleaching (imported seed), White 
lume, Winter Queen, Goulden Heart, Giant Pascal: 
cabbage plants. F. W. KOCHELLE, Chester, N r 





ten dozen, prepaid, 50 cents. 


CABLAGE, CELEKY, tomato, beet plants all 
varieles; grown trom our selected seeds; 1000 $l; 
GLICKE’S SEE) 
FARMS, Lancaster. Va. a 





NEW CROP crimson clover seed of my oop 
growing, ready June ._ Booking orders’ bras 
evend tor sample and prices, JOHN J. 


R now, 
Miuitord, Des, OBA, 





bushel, 


NEW CROP SCARLET CLOVER, three dollar 
Whippoorwill cowpeas. $2.40 bushel Sesaen 


not weeds, LAYTON & LAYTON, Georgetown, Del, 


LOR, West 





FOR SALE “eory clover seed, $3.50 to $4.50 
usher. Jowpeas $2.50 te bushel, OSEPH | 
HOLLAND, Milford, Del 7 a = 








DOGS, “RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY PROKEN FOX, beagle and 
7 hounds, Yollies thoroughbred — Chester 
ites, 


Stamps for circular. AMBROSE §S. TAY. 
Chester, Da. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FARMERS’ STACK COVERS, implement covers, 


hay caps and all canvas goods, plain or waterproof: 
circulars. HENRY DERBY, 49 Warren St. New 
York, N Y. ; 





PATCHWORK—Send 10 cents (coin) ane 
package bright, new calicoes, 
17, Holyoke, Mass, 


for large 
arge piece BOX 











| sults from my advertise 


FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, etc, addres 

WALTON QUARRIES, Harri burg, Pa. 
HIDES AND FURS 

HIDES—We pay highest prices for hides and 


skins. Freight paid on shipments over 100 pounds, 
Write for tags and_ prices. PENNSYLV ANIA 
HIDE & LEATHER CO, Scranton, Pa. 


SUMMER BOARDERS 





WANTED—PFor 


COUNTRY BOARD entleman, 
two ladies, three children and colored waid for 
latter part of August and early September. Prefer 
near Lake George or Hudson river. Addr stating 
terms, accommodations, surrounding ete, K. 


THUREER, 35 Carlton St, East Orange, N J 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 








MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—We have oa 
our lists a number of men wishing to obtain em 
ployment upon farms. ‘They are without expe 
rience but are able-bodied and willing to work. 
They speak little or no English, although most 
of them speak German. If you can make use 
of such help, please communicate with us, stating 
what you will pay, whether the work is perma- 
nent, and whether you prefer a single or married 
man. We are a philanthropic organization, whose 
object it is to assist and encourage Jews to become 
farmers. We charge no commission to employer 
or employee. Address Department A, H 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSDRIAL 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New York City. 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the labor information office fot 
Italians (59 Lafayette St. Telephone 1138 Frank 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 





AGENTS WANTED 
radiumite 


AGENTS-—Sell patented self-honing 
strop. Just being put out as an agency proposition. 
Strop covered by 16 patents. A $2 razor free with 
every strop sold. Strop retails for $1. Millions being 
sold and agents coining money. Throw away old, 
worn-out propositions for something new and salable. 
F. J. King made 33 sales one Saturday afternoon 
in two hours. Outfit free. THOMAS MFG 00, 
902 Home Bldg, Dayton, 0. 

—— 


AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonder 
ful self-sharpening patented scissors and entlery. 
V. CG. Giebner sold 22 pairs in 3 hours, made 13; 
yon can do it. We show you how. _Free outfit. 
THOMAS MFG CO, 47 Home Bldg, Dayton, 0. 


AGENTS $75 monthly. Combination rolling pin. 
Nine articles combined. Lightning seller. Sample 
free, FORSHEE MFG CO. D 212. Dayton, 0. 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


1% ACRES, house, 2% barns, 30 acres wool 
timber, 1% miles to ‘village. To settle estate 
will gell for $1200. Come quick if you want it; mi 
go. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, N 


More Orders Than From 
All Others 


American Agriculturist, New be 
city. Gentlemen: It pays to ater 
in the Farmers’ Exchange departm 


f the American Agriculturist. The te 
‘ € € a prought 


all the othef 
ertised, come 
Vineland, 











me more orders than 
mediums, in which I adv 
bined.—-[C. M. Morrison, 
N 
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12.50, long rye straw 11@15, oat and 
wheat straw 9@10. 


At Boston, conditions a trifle better, 
although the demand is by no means 
aggressive and prices ar not disposed 
to react after recent declines. Choice 


timothy moves at $18 p ton, clover 
mixed 13014, swale 10@11, prime rye 
etraw bor. ‘7. 
Honey 

It is reported that the honey crop 
of southern Cal is very short this year 
Usually prices ‘open at 5@6c p lb f o 
b, but some are banking on the 
shrinkage in the output helping the 


market Ind dealers claim that their 
state will turn out an exceptionally 
fine crop of clover honey this season. 
At New York, firmness the rule 
Southern extracted honey brings 60@ 
8c p gal. 
Onions 


Onion crop 15 ,days earlier than 
last year, and is looking superior to 
any I have ever’seen growing in these 
meadows.—|E. N. F., Northampton, 
Mass. 

A normal onion acreage, and outlook 


encouraging. Some maggot and a 
little loss by®hail.—[B. & S., Madison 
Co, N Y 

Full acreage of onions*here. Crop 


damaged 25% by flood, but looking 
wel) at present.—[A. E., Hardin 
County, O 

Acreage helow normal, but condi- 


tion of crop is above the average.— 
{C. 8. &., Noble County, Ind. 

Onions are coming on nicel) IB 
F,, Allegan County, Mich. 

Report of onion erop development 
on a preceding page. 

At New York, lower prices are pre- 
vailing, this due to generous offerings. 
Onions ure on hand from all sections 
of this country and foreign stock is 
also in evidence. Ky onions bring $1 
p bag, Tex 75c@1 p cra, Bermudas 
Dawe, Egyptians 1.75a2 p bag, N J 
yellows Thc@1 p bskt, whites We@1, 
shallots 1 p 100. 

At Chicago, plenty of onions are 
coming to meet all needs of the trade. 
Tex stock brings $1@1.15 p cra, C 
reds 1.50771.60 p 100 lbs, Ill onions 80 
@We p bu. 





Potatoes 
At New York, quotations have 
fallen. The middle Atlantic states ars 
shipping potatoes freely Old tubers 
are practically done for and regular 
quotations are nolonger obtainable. 
Th better grades of new potatoes move 
at $2.50 2.75 p bbl, sweets sell at 2@ 
220 p bskt. 
Poultry 
At New York, live chicken supplies 
accumulating and trade is getting all 
stock that can be handled to advan- 
lage. Spring chickens sell at 20c p Ib 1 


¥ Fowls a little easier at 12012 %e, 
Tooster T@TY eC, turkeys 13d 14 
ducks 12 @ 12% ¢ , geese S@Sl4c, guinea 
fowls 107 GOc, pigeons 25c. Market for 
dressed poultry very slow. Fey spring 
thickens bring 25@30c p lb daw, 


ducklings lhe, milk fed broilers 20@ 

sf, SQUabs $2.50@3.50 p doz. 
Vegetables 

Full details as to « 


ibbage acreage 


and crop condition re given on an 
flier page of this issu 
At New York, asparagus offerings 


#e running mainly-to white stock, 
Which commands $1.5002.25 p doz 
Cukes are beginning to arrive from 
Md and N J realizing $1@1.25 p bskt, 
ets $1.0 * =p 100 behs, carrots $1. oO 
WTS, ¢ auliflower $1.5:0@2.25 p bbl, 
felery 2041 10 p doz. Eggplants $1@ 
Lp bx. N J corn $1.50@1.75 p 100, 
ile We, lettuce 40¢ p bskt. Lima 
ans $2 p_cra, mushrooms 25@7The 
br: mint Tica $1 p 100 bchs, okra $1 
w Ie arrier, peppers $1.50@1L75 p 
bean Pears $1.25@1.75 p bskt, string 
8 40G5c p bu. Hubbard squash 
@$1 » bbl or cra, marrow squash 
Ne wtite squash $1@1.50, white tur- 
ibs $1.25 @ 1.50 p 100 be hs, N J toma- 
Ms $303.50 p bu, cress $1@1.25 p 
behs. 


— 


Wool 


gut the east manufacturers and big 

"? are showing more interest in 
ing hold of the new clip. The 

jn of the market? shows improve- 
= Mic h to % blood wool quoted 
fat 22 24c p lb at big Atlantic 
t marke*~ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE Of CHOICE CBEAMERIES 


New Yerk Boston Chicago 
, 23 24 22 
oe 25 26 24 
06... 21 21% 21 


Figures are now available showing 
the butter movement at N Y for the 
Total receipts at the 


month of June. 


metropolis aggregated %17,700  pack- 
ages. With a single exception this is 
the heaviest business for the sixth 


month in a period of ten years. 
ton’s butter 


pared with 155,000 tubs in June, ’07. 


New York’s butter receipts for the Arst | 


two months of the new trade year re- 


cord a 25% increase over last season. 
received for extra 
emy butter at N Y for the month was 
a which may be compared 
with 23.6c¢ in June, '07, and 20.2c in 


The average price 
24.3c p Ib, 


June, ’UU. 
JUNE BUTTER RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK 


Year Pkgs Year Pkgs 
08 *A2 vores 248,014 
OT 1 / 
"06 Oo 

"05 “Oy 

"4 "98 

"03 "a7 





At Chicago, buyers are pulling every 
Recently the 


string for lower prices. 
supply has proven a trifle in excess of 
the demand. Fine cm 
2zc p Ib, dairy butter 
ing stock 16@17e. 


20@21e, pack- 


At New York, a drop of lc p_ Ib 


stimulated the inquiry, and this tended 
to check the dteline Much 
among arrivals shows bad effects from 
the weather. Cmy prints 23c p Ib, 
dairy butter 20@ 22c. 

At Boston, receipts are 
heavier than a year ago. Fine emy 
prints sell for 24c¢ p lb or better. 

The Cheese Markets 

At Chicago, a!l surplus stock on the 
market is being picked up to go into 
coolers. In sympathy with declines 
elsewhere prices here are ruling easy. 
Twins and daisies sell up to 12c p Ib. 

At New York, the feeling is easier. 
Speculators are not showing nee 
keenness in taking on supplies. Fu 
cream specials bring 12@12%c p Ib. 

At Boston, trade not particularly ac- 


tive line York state cheese fetches 
1I2a12%e p Ib. 





The Supply of Apple Barrels for 1908 


Western dealers in cooperage stock 
are generally of the opinion that there 
will be no shortage in supplies of 





apple barrels for the coming har 
vest i. F. Horn, a St Louis dealer!’ 
writes American Agriculiurist as fol- 
lows: “Our customers in the Ozark 
region reported the apple crop prac 
tically a failure. We have other por 
tions of Missouri, where there is 
about a 40% crop. To these sections 


we have been 


coopera 


Shipping barrels and 
ge stock, where last year we 
were sending out supplies almost a 
month earlier. A few weeks ago Illi- 
nois promised 50% of a crop, but ap- 
ples have begun falling off there. We 
have some inquiries for barrels and 
material in Iowa, where our reports 
indicate 5U% of a yield. Standard 
new apple barrels are quoted at 35 
cents each fo b St Louis.” 

“The supply of second-hand barrels 
available this gear is larger than that 
of 1907, with prices depending alto- 
gether upon the condition of the bar- 
rels,” report Burkhartsmeier Bros of 
Chicago. The supply of new stock, 
consisting of staves, heading and 
hoops is about the same as last year, 
prices about the same, depending, of 
course, on the quality of timber used 
in the manufacture of the barrel. 
From all information at hand, we 
feel assured in saying that there will 
be no surplus of apple barrel stock 
left over after the crop is packed.” 
* One, of our correspondents in Ni- 
agara county, N Y, writing under re- 
cent date says that indications are 
that the apple crop there will greatly 
exceed that of last year. He expects 
new barrels to rule around 35 cents 
each, and urges farmers to use no sec- 
ond-hand packages, as his experience 
has been that a bright, clean, new 
barrel cuts a great figure in selling 
fruit to best advantage. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Bos- 
receipts for June, U8, 
were 200,500 tubs, which may be com- 





moves near 


butter | 


running 
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§|GET ABOARD! 


1908 SEASON OF 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
PROSPERITY 


| 





De Laval Cheese Separat ators and farm prosperity 
almost invariably go hand-in-hand. The farming out- 
look was never before so promising as now. First and 
always best as they have been for thirty years the 
De Laval Cream Separators were never before so good 
as are the new and improved 1908S machines, 

Midsummer, the most profitable separator season, 
is nearly at hand. There was never a better time to 
make this most profit table of all farm implement pur- 
chases. It’s high time to get aboard. 

Why not see the nearest De 
order NOWr 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


42 EK. MADISON STREET 178-077 WILLIAM STREERT 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1218 & 1215 FILBERT ST. 14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS, 107 FIRST STRERT 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG 





Laval agent and 


General Offices: 
165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

















Would Recommend It To Every Farmer 


That's what David Long, Labanon, Pa., says about 
Sterling Stock Feed. He speaks from experience 


STERLING STOCK 
FEED saying there’s none better, Sterling always gives sat 


| isfaction and that’s not surprising for it’s made of good material. Arrange with your deale: 
| for atrial. That’s all we usk—just atrial. Seehimtoday. If he can’t supply you, write us. 


| The Great Western Cereal Co., Feed Depl. Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 


‘TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 














BY L. R. TAFT, 
A complete treatise on greenhouse structures and 
| arrangeme nts of the various forms and styles @ 


| plant hous for professional florists as well as 
| amateur All the best and most improved struc 


tures are clearly described The modern and most 


lorse successful methods of heatin umd ventilating are 
GRAY’S. oree Power fully treated upon Special chapters are devoted 
MACHINES: ~ to house used for the owing of one kind of 








‘ood Saws, Ens ae te plants exclusively, The con tate tion of hotbeds and 
Pt En es. hes frames receives appropriate attention. Over 106 
a gin Hig t st Grade. excellent illustrations, 210 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth 


Practical, durable and economical esac 
machinery. V/rite for illustrated cata- Greenhouse Management 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of BY L. R. TAFT. 


This book forms an almost indispensable compan- 
our full li ine. fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.” do 





Ace W. CRAY'S minute and practical are the various systems and 
SONS, | methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 

Spy. 65 Southst., nations and all the most important florists’ plants, 
; Middletown as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by 


a careful study of this work and the following of 
Springe, . its teachings, failure is »lmost impossible, lus 
Vv a trated. 382 pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth....e.++-+- $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., WEW YORE 


Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Plants 


By OC. L. ALLEN. 
| A complete history, description, methods 

















Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, hoPe 


of propagation and full directions for the 
successful culture of bulbs in the garden, 
dwelling or greenhouse The illustrations 
which embellish this work have been drawn 
from nature and have been engraved espe- 
cially for this book, The cultural directions 








barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn | are plainly stated, practical and to the | 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, point. 312 pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth ..$1.50 
gtanaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 

upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY K. 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 439-441 Lafayette St. NEW YOR 
age workshops, poultry houses, ma- 

nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 235 

pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ....cececcereee $1.00 | Hints on Rifle Practice ‘with Military Arms 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY By ©. E. PRESCOTT.” Pocket edition, gus 
439.441 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK | GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayotio St, mow Vek 
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A Legend of Cracker Hollow 
BY E. F. PETERS 
HEY are going to 
change the name 
of Cracker Hollow 
to Vineland Vale,” 
I said to Unele 
Ephraim. Uncle 
Eph uttered one 
word. It was ex- 
plosive and em- 
phatic. AS Dor- 
chester’s oldest in- 
habitant, Unele 
special privileges. 
hey!” he said, spite- 








Eph 


possesse 


“Vineland Vale, 


fully. “Bah, I would’t call a dog 
that name! Seems to me as if they 
might have left just one of the old 


so we could tell what we 
heard its 


places alone, 
was talking about when we 
name.” 

“IT suppose 
tory there once,’ 


there was a cracker fac- 
I ventured. 


“A cracker factory,” echoed Uncle 
Eph, contemptuously. “Your Great- 
Grandfather Talbot wouldn’t have 


little you 
about the history 
Cracker factory! 


said that! Shows how 
young folks know 
of your own town. 
No sir, I guess not, That place got 
its name—say, did anyone ever tell 
you about the murder on the hill?” 
I jumped at the chance. “No, in- 
deed!” I exclaimed, cagerly, “I've 
never heard a word about one!” 
Uncle Eph smiled. “That’s queer,” 
he said. “Well, I'll tell you about it 
now. It’s a mighty interesting story. 
Strange you never heard about it. Sct 


right down here by the pump and I'll 
give you all the’ perticklers, Your 
Grandsire Talbot was in it. Funny 


he never spoke of it. 

“The old store’s gone now, but 
probably you remember it. It used 
to set right down under the hill where 


that fancy garden spot they call a 
park is now, and it was a reg'’lar up- 
to-date store, too, for them days, 
though, of course, it might seem 


kinder small and snug for these times. 
But then,Cap’n Elton had a monop’ly. 
His place was the only store round 
these parts, and, so, of course, all the 
boys used to gather there ev’nings and 
tell the news and hear ’bout what was 
going on elsewheres. There wasn't 
no daily paper in them days and it 
seemed cosy-like and nateral to mect 
there ev’nings and talk matters over. 
That place. ‘Vineland Vale,’” here 
Uncle Eph snorted and spat vigorous- 
ly—“‘was only called the ‘Hollow’ 
then, being just a nateral dent in the 
ground, so to speak, ’bout half way 
b’tween Meeting House hill and Mt 
Bowdoin. 

“There was a long, lean, lank, lazy 
feller used to come from that way; 
worked by the month for a farmer up 


there, and he was murtal fond of 
crackers. Every ev’ning he’d get in 


early end take a seat on the cracker 
barrel and there he’d sit and chaw 
crackers the whole tarnal ev'ning. 
Used to rile up the cap’n, consider- 
able, being he was just a bit close- 
fisted, and he devised all sorts of ways 
for getting even with the ‘fellow. Used 
to put all the stale crackers on top 
and sometimes he’d drop whale oil 
and axle grease and pepper on them, 
but Jim, that was his name, never 
red. He ate right straight through 
the dosed ones and, so fur as we 
could see, liked them with the rank 
flavors best of all. Seemed as if he 
et more on the ev’nings when the 
cap’n laid himself out, trying to 
sicken him. The cap’n couldn’t put 
the barrel away. First place, there 
wasn’t room for it elsewhere and then 
*twould have been too p’inted. He'd 
have got the name of being stingy, 
.and grudging a few crackers to a 
‘customer. As the cap’n was really a 
‘little -bit near, such a perceeding 
‘would have clinched the argument 
‘and he knew it. 
‘ “The cap’n said,-one day, “I don’t 


-mind if any of-.you fellers, good cus- 


tomers, all of you, and trading here 
right along, helps himself to a few 
crackers, but, by gum, I do hate to 
see that arnery Jim Janes, what never 
buys much of anything, stuff himself 
with my good crackers. I do b’lieve 
that feller’s holler clear to the ends 
of his toes, else where in thund r 
does he stow all them crackers!’ 
“This kind of tickled the boys, so 
they always called Jim ‘Cracker Hol- 
low’ after that, and being as he come 
from up that way, that’s how the hol- 
low got its name in the first place.” 
He halted for a moment. “Did the 


cap’n murder Jim?” Il suggestively 
asked. 
“No,” laughed the old man, “he 


didn’t, though he began to think he'd 
like to, he used to look so savage-like 
at Jim, nights, when the feller would 
settle Gown, so Satisfied, on the cracker 
barrel. No, ’twas this way: ‘One eariy 
summer ev'’ning we was all setting 
out on the store steps, all but Jim, 
(he stuck to the cracker’ barrel), 
waiting for the 9 o’clock bell to ring. 
Don’t have that now, but them days 
ev’ryone kind of depended on _ that 
bell. Old Deacon Davis had rung 
ev'ry night for forty year. No snow- 
drift was big enough, nor no thunder- 
storm so heavy, as to stop him from 
ringing that bell at 9 o’clock ev’ry 
single night. When it begun we used 
to make a move. (‘racker Holler 
would grab a big bunch of provender 
to munch on his way home and the 
rest of us would get up and get ready 
to mosey along. We'd gen’rally meet 
the boys who’d been setting up with 
the girls, or find them standing out by 
the gates, getting in some last linger- 
ing goodnights. 

“Yes, we kept early hours in them 
days. That's why I'm as tough as a 
b’iled owl at SG. Well, that night 
was a nice night, starry and clear, and 
the air just chuck full of the smell 
of lilac and s’ringa. It was most like 
day out on the hill, only prettier, and 
no one seemed to care to talk much. 
We just sat waiting for’ the bell. 
Finally, the cap’n got uneasy and he 
says: Say, you feller on the cracker 
barrel, run upstairs, if you ain’t too 
full to run, and ask Jobie Ann (the 
cap’n’s hired girl) what time ’tis.’ 

“Jim went. He came back in the 
twinkling of an eye, so to speak, and 
he says, says he, kind of seared like: 
‘It’s nigh half past nine, boys.’ 

“Well, sir, We looked at each other, 
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Sorrow came to Hiawatha 

In the death of Minnehaha; 

In the loss of his beloved 

Darkest midnight overwhelmed him. 


Wild with grief alone he wandered, 
Through the forest she had lighted 
With her bright and winsome laughter 
Joyous, sparkling Laughing Water, 


And in bitterness of spirit, 

Smote he every pond and river, 
In whose mirror he imagined 
Mocked the wraith of his beloved. 


With his magic wand, in anger, 
Fiercely smote the inky waters, 
Lashed the waters deep and chi’ ling 
Till the morning dawned upon him. 


As the sun in rosy splendor 

Kissed the flashing, jeweled ripples, 
From the depths arose a maiden , 

Clad in green and shining raiment. 


And she: bére aloft a chalice, 
White-and. glistening in the sun-rays, 
Silver crown with jeweled center, 
Alabaster .with gold lining. 


SOWA LEGEND | 


dum’founded, Forty years, mind vou, 
forty years, that bell had been rung 
at Y o’clock seven days in a week and 
52 weeks in a year. Forty years! 

“"The deacon must be dead,’ says 
Sam Salisbury, a chap from the Lower 
Road. 

‘‘Sudden, then,’ says John Adams, 
“erandad of that Bessie I hear you 
telling of now and then.” 

I blushed. Bessie was good to look 
upon. No mistake about that. 

***Because,’ says John, ‘I seen the 
deacon, *bout noon. He had an ax 
and he said he was going over to his 
granddaughter’s, she that married one 
of the Quincy chaps, and he said he'd 
be back early, and drop in here. I've 
been kind of expecting him.’ 

“ ‘Something's wrong,’ said the 
cap’n, ‘mighty wrong, too! S'posing 
someone gocs up and sees if he ain't 
got hurt. Must something have hap- 
pened,’ 

“*‘T’ll go,’ said Adams, and off he 
started. We could see him in the 
moonlight, his red hair like fire. ted 
hair runs in the Adams family. How's 
Bessie’s?” 

“Hers is auburn,” T muttered, 
feebly. It really is, and as lovely as 
spun gold, 

Uncle iph 
John’s,” he 
sort of a carrotty 
John started up, 


grinned, “So was 
continued, “only ’twas 
auburn. Anyhow, 
bold as a lion, and 


pretty soon we missed him in the 
shade of the elm trees and then we 
settled down to wait. But he didn’t 


come back. Five minutes went, and 
then five more, and not a sign of John, 
hide nor hair.” 

“‘*Nigh 10 o'clock,’ 
‘the whole town will be 
soon.’ 

“<*T’ll go,’ said Bill Barker, a big 
hulking feller from Upham’s Corner, 
‘ll be back in the shake of a lamb's 
tail and tell you what’s up.’ 


said the cap’n, 
turning out 


“So away Bill went and we waited. 
And again five and ten and fifteen 
minutes passed and Bill, he didn’t 


back, either. We begun to get 
uneasy and someone says, 
but Cracker Holler, he 
them fellers has 


come 
mighty 
‘lets all go up,’ 
up and says: ‘Oh, 
*fraid their wives would 


gone onhome; 
make a row. I'll go up. I got to 
come back, because I live over the 


other way. IT'll run upand if T ain't 
back in good time, why, all of you 
can come up after me.’ 


“Sure enough, up he hopping 


Loes, 












“Drink,” she cried to — atha, 
“This is Minnehaha’s to 
She will always linger ne = you, 


Still will be your Laughing Water. 
“When you see these shining waters 
Jeweled in the summer sunshine, 
"Tis the crown that she is wearing— 
Hush, ’tis Minnehaha’s spirit. 


‘Know that she still watches o’er you, 
That she 
Till her trail you gladly follow 
To the land of the hereafter.” 


Tenderly then Hiawatha 

Took the chalice from the maiden, 
Jazed into its heart so golden, 
Bowed his head in resignation, * 


“Minnehaha, my beloved,” 

Softly whispered to the waters, 
“I will follow true and trusting 
To the Islands of the Blessed.” 


Water lilies fair and fragrant, 
Lilies white and golden-hearted 
Crest the Junetide laughing waters— 


Pledge of love that’s pure and constant- 


loves you and will draw you, 





along light as a fairy, Which was sur- 
prising, seeing he was outside several 
pounds of the cap’n’s hard crackers, 

“And he came back. Yes, sir, he 
did! Just about as soon as we lost 
sight of him, ’mongst the trees, out 
he shot again, running lickitty split, 
as if the devil and all his imps were 
after him. Talk about sprinting now- 
adays! If you’d seen Cracker Holler 
that there night, you'd never care to 
see another foot race. It couldn’t be 
beat. 

“Land of love, how he did come 
down that hill! We didn’t say noth- 
ing. We couldn't. We just stared 
and waited. We knew something ter- 
rible must have happened, Well, at 
last, he give one leap and fell, all in 
a heap, on the steps. We hauled him 
up on his feet and ’twas a plumb min- 
ute before he could get breath enough 


to pecp. Then he says, kind of gasp- 
ing and jerky-like: ‘Oh, Lord, oh, 
Lora’ 


devil's the matter?” 
secing someone had 
to take the lead, ‘chirk up, now. You 
ought to be able to speak. Ain't 
hungry, anyhow.’ The cap’n was 
kind of close and them crackers stuck 
in his gullet, so to speak. Couldn't 
forget them, nohow. 

““*He’s dead!’ jerked out Jim, pale 
as a ghost, and trembling all over, 
‘murdered, too! He’s been killed, 
right on the church steps. Oh, Lord!’ 

‘*Who’s been killed?’ asked the 
cap’n for, of course, he didn’t know 
Whether Jim meant Bill Parker or 
John Adams or the deacon. 

“*Deacon Davis,’ said Jim, getting 
his wind a little. ‘he’s up on the 
meetinghouse steps, covered with 
blood and deader’n a doornail.’ 

“*Where’s the boys?’ asked some- 
one, 

“*Oh, I don’t know,’ groaned Jim. 
‘IT s’pose they’re killed, too I didn’t 
see no one but the deacon. Oh, it’s 
an awful sight!” and he began to 
blubber like a baby. 

“Well, there wasn’t 
do but to go up there 
it. But I can’t say we hankered for 
the job. Cracker, he backed clean 
out. Soon as we started up hill he 
skipped homeward as if the Old 
Harry were after. him. The cap'n 
headed us and up'we went, but, first 
we got some shovels and picks, and 
ax-handles out of the store. We 
wasn’t going up there unarmed. It 
two of the boys had been ambushed 
and killed, that was no reason we 
should be. 'Twasn’t likely we could 
do much empty-handed, ‘gainst a 
Zang of assassins. So we each got 4 
Weapon and started, twelve of us in 
all, the cop'n in front, with a pickax 
over his shoulder. 

“As we went up we could trace 
Cracker Holler’s path by the bits of 
cracker strewn around. The dum 
idiot had filled his pockets, as well as 
his stomach, and when he was running 
he lost the biggest part of those in 
his pockets. I heard the cap’n kind 
of groan as he recognized his prop- 
erty and when we came sudden on 
two whole crackers he said a swear 


‘What the 
asked the cap’n, 


nothing else to 
and see about 


word, big and loud. 

“We slowed down when we got tt 
the trees, and when we neared the 
brick walk on the north side of the 


kind of dark, 


church where it was . 
» te- 


we traveled mighty slow and near 
gether. I was kind of in the rear of 
the crowd, though it hadn’t any rear 
to speak of, we kept in such a close 


bunch, but I was as nigh the end as 
could get when I heard tne cap’n Sav. 
in a solemn kind of a voice, low and 
grum-like, as if he was to a funeral: 
* "My God, there he is! Who, in the 
name of Heaven could have done it? 


where.them boys is. I 


body.’ 


Mighty strange 
don’t see but one 

“T could see the deacon now. It 
was, as Cracker said, an awful sight. 
My blood seemed to chill as I look 
at him and my Yegs trembled under 
me. I wanted to speak and yet 
. {To Page 3 
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The Quest of the Prince 


——_—— ~— 


A BOTANICAL FAIRY STORY 
By Gertrude H. Fletcher 


PART I 
[The names of little friends from 
field, roadside and forest, as’ well as 
from old-fashioned gardens, will be 
# found in italics all through this pretty 
fairy tule. See how many you know 
and then reselve to become acquainted 
with aS muny more as you can.—The 
Young Folks’ Editor.) 
NCE ‘upon a time a fairy 
knight, Prince. Cloth-of- 
Gold, rode forth upon a 
a knightly quest. The 
knight chose to set out 
disguised as Ragged Robin, 


but his eves belied his gar- 
ments, for they shone like 
blazing — stars His attire 
was quaint, for in the 
skull cap he wore was stuck a prince's 
feather; around him was thrown a 
frayed cape Jessamine; on his hands 
were for gloves; and on his feet Whip- 
porwill shoes 

In his leather 





(weed) helt were thrust 
a brace of pistils by his side dangled 
his sword (fern): held aloft was a 
spear (mint); and slung across his 
shoulders was a golden voiced bugle 
(weed) A shepherd's purse was filled 
with the prince’s money, each piece 
exactly alike, a peuny-royal, coined 
from the king’s own (pepper) mint 
But, though the prince appeared 
happy he had a bleeding heart, for his 
ladv-love, the Princess Primrose. was 
held captive by a fearful snap dragon, 


and the knight sought to rescue her 

He fared forth with as little addi- 
tional weight as he could, for he 
wished to go at the highest possible 
speed For days he rode southward, 
subsisting only upon wild carrots 


and iild radishes, and upon what game 
he could find. Once he was fortunate 
to shoot a_ partridge (vine) and up- 


on another occasion when a 
bear (weed) attacked him, he _ killed 
itand carried some of it with him for 


food. When one hot noon he stopped 
for rest under the shade of the trar- 
eer’s joy, an ostrich (grass) ran across 
the bridle path and the knight tried 
fo catch it to secure a plume to give 
Primrose. 

As he proceeded on his quest south- 


ward the saltmarshes grew more nu- 
merous and thirst nearly overcame 
him, though marshmallow afforded 
tome relief. Added to the uncomfort- 
able thirst which possessed him the 
breath of ferer bush was wafted over 


him constantly by the winds; each 
day he felt weaker and at tast, his 
head drooping, he dismounted wearily 
from his horse and almost immediate- 
W fell into a deep sleep. How long it 
hsted he never knew, but suddenly 
he felt a gentle touch upon his 
thulder and heard a _ soft whisper, 
take Robin Opening his eyes, he rec- 
sgnized his fairy godmother, the good 
witch Hazet 


“Ah,” she said, “T arrived just in 
lime.” Then she waved her wand, 
truck it once upon the ground and 
fisappeared. A little murmur greeted 
Ragged Robin’s ear and, turning, he 
bheld a tiny silver stream of water 


bubbling up through the earth where 
the good witch’s wand had touched 
Eagerly quafling, he quenched his 
thirst, and let his good horse drink 
then sprang upon his steed and they 
ed on ‘ 
The next day found the knight at 
the Wayfaring Tree inn where he drew 
rin. When the Prince entered, ‘the 
som, middle-aged landlady, who 
Yas known as Black Eyed Susan, called 
to the cook, Bouncing Bet, to prepare 
trepast for him. The horse was also 
fiven a g00d meal of wild oats, squirrel 
om, and timothy. After eating his 
fitner Robin sat down in the shade 
ofan umbrella tree and pulling out his 

p Man pipe, filled it with Indian tobaceo, 
» M4 lighted it. Soothed by: smoking. 
; dwelt with pleasure on the 
thought of how near was his jour- 
y's end. His pulse beat more qvick- 
at the idea of seeing the princess. 
he grew impatient to be up and 

™ again, So, ealling for his steed, 
-_" his bill, mounted, and rode 


anime is precious, he reflected, and 
‘ped on until he came in sight of 
Castle, Enchantress Nightshade, the 
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home of the fierce snap dragon This 
name had been given the castle, be- 
eause of the deadly flowers which 


created so poisonous an atmosphere 
that whoever came near enough to be 
drawn into their spell was overcome 
with sleep and = fell victim to the 
dragon A forbidding looking senti- 
nel, wearing a Tuik’s cap, and carrying 
Npanish bayonets and heavy Hercules 
celebs of iron Ciweed) wan on guard at the 
castle gate Flaming adders’ tongues, 
dancing from adders’ mouths, brought 
fear to the bravest hearts. 
The brave Robin rode 
through all dangers, and ordered 
drawbridge to be lowered. This was 
refused him, with taunts from the 
guards, whereupon Robin demanded 
to see the dragon aad challenged him 
to mortal combat. Then the snap dragon 
himself appeared to see what manner 
of impudent princeling this might be 
tobin wrathfully cast his spear (mint) 
at him, which killed the monster, and 
his dragen’s blood covered the ground 


safely 
the 


The princess watched the conflict 
from a tower window and when she 
saw that her captor was dead, she 
rushed down erying, “My rambler 
prince has rescued me.” Then in de- 
light the guards opened the gate of 
the castle, let down the bridge, and 


welcomed the prince, for the dragon's 


retai ers had only been kept by force 
in his service. Robin took the princess 
in his arms, kissed her in her tulips, 
and said: “ ‘Lettuce’ hurry away, love!” 

The dead dragon's attendants 
brought forth a beautiful bay horse 
(chestnut) for the princess, when 


fastening a blue larkspur on her shoes, 
Primrose declared herself ready. Just 
as she spoke she noticed, however, 
that Kagged Robin had turned pale and 
discovered that he was wounded. She 
bade him rest and then with her lady 
fingers, she laved his wand with balm 
of Gilead until he was better, and felt 
heart's ease. 


With several willing attendants 
from the castle they started now on 
their journey to the north, to thi 


kingdom of the princess's father. As 
they rode side by side, the prince told 
Primrose how devotedly he loved her, 
and asked her if she would not be his 
blushing bride. The princess was really 
very willing, as she loved him so dear- 
ly, although she shyly hung her head 
as she replied: “Yours, everlasting.” 

As they rode onward Robin related 
to her his adventures and declared 
that though he had seen many spring 
beauties there was nonesuch as her. 

Among the incidents of their jour- 
ney was the meeting of the queen of 
the prairie, who was out with a retinue 
upon one of her favorite amusements, 
hunting buffalo (grass). 


{To Be Continued.] 








MONEY TALKS 





“On the faces of the happy aged it 
is a well known fact that wrinkle 
are cnly the footprints of smiles.” 


When Grandpa Was a Boy 


BY RUTIT RAYMOND 


T like my grandpa’s stories, how 

He used to milk the spotted cow 

And feed the calf and watch the sheep 

And run of errands (snow knee deep: 

OF how he made a milking-stool 

Cone night When he got home from 
school 

He never had much time for play 

Poor grandpa: now, he’s old and gray 

And often holds tue On his) kines 

And tells me how things used to be 

There wasn’t shops then full of toys 

For happy little girls and bews 

His sled was homemade and his top 

Vould spin and spin and never stop 

Made of a spool and pointed stick 

He had iack-knife and how quick 

He whittled out a lot of things— 

Toy ships, and swords, and niee bone 
rings! 

Td like to trade my tovs away 

For some they had in grandpa’s day. 

‘“hen grandpa was a boy he knew 

His lessons every day: it’s true 

lie didn’t have so many books 

To study from He often looks 

At my report and whistles low 

And says he wishes he could go 

To school onee more, he'd show me then 


How -weil he learned his lessons when 
He was a little chap like me, 
Perched up here on grandpa’s knee. 
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Funny Experiences 
BY AN OLD CIRCUS MAN 





OURTH of July always brings to 
my mind a memory of how we 


celebrated the day on the trail of 


Mexico. Romeo, the big elephant in my 
charge, had = already several times 
gotten into mischief passing through 
the native villages On the Fourth of 
July the trail led us to a large ranch 
with a river just beyond it. We were 
met by the ranchmen and all his 
peons, men, Women and children [ 
asked the ranchman if we could forge 


sufely and he assured me that we 
could easily. 

Reaching the bank T sent Romeo in 
first. The water was very turbid and 
I could not judge the depth Now an 
elephant swims erect with trunk lifted 


out of water and it is difficult to tell 
if he is swimming or waging Think- 
ing Romeo to be wading, I rode my 


horse in without any expectation of a 


cold plunge. To my surprise I foun: 
that the water was deep and my left 
foot heeoming entangled in the stir 
rup, T was soon in serious diffieuliy 


to clutch th: 
and keep my 
reached 


However, T managed 
pommel of the ‘saddle 
head out of water until we 
the other shore. 

Zut Romeo was in no hurry to come 
out. We swam up and down the river 
to the great delight of the Mexicans, 
who had told me that we could ford 
there simply that they might see the 
elephant swim. T was finallv forced 
to pursuade Romeo of the error of his 
wavs by means of a revolver bullet in 
his rump. Then he came out and we 
hit the trail again. 

THE THIEVING MONK AND ITS NAUGHTY 
“ MASTER 
In the menagerie of one of the large 


circuses with which T traveled were 
three large cases of monkeys. The 
keeper of these had a large ape 
trained to snatch canes, parasols, or 


anything else which people waved in 
front of him. He was kept cheined to 


a wheel of one of the cages where he 
had ample opportunity to rob the 
public He world stow them awa)’ 


where his master could gather them 


[17] 37 


up and later sell them to the other 
employees of the circus. He some- 
time made a good sum in this way, 


and the public never saw through the 
fraud, 
rie EDUCATION OF A MULE 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the trainer 
of Punch, the educated mule, would 
say, “I will have this remarkable ani- 
mal pick a silver dollar out of a pail 
of water.” As he spoke he would take 
a silver dollar from his pocket and 
drop it in a pail of water held by an 
assistant. Then he would order Punch, 


the mule, to get the money for him 
Punch would promptly stick his head 
into the pail, and a moment later out 
it would come, a silver dollar in his 
teeth, which he would drop in the 
plate. He always got a round of ape- 
plause for the feat for one can real- 
ize that it would not be an easy mat- 
ter for an animal of this sort to pick 
up a coin tying flat 

bduit it Was an easy matter tor 
Punch You see, it Was not the dollar 
that was dropped in there at all, but 
another held in a split stick placed in 
the pail beforehand, so that it was no 
trick at all for Punch to get posses- 
sion of the coin, 

Another trick which always won 
Punch a round of applause was the 
taking of what appeared to be four or 
live live gold tish froma glass globe. 
In this trick optical illusion was de- 
pended upon. Instead of real tish two 


pieces of lemon rind were sewed to- 


gether and weighted with shot to sink 


them to the right depth The man 
holding the globe managed to keep it 
in motion in such a way that looking 
through the glass and water one 
would feel certain that thes were 
looking at live, swimming gold fish 
In fact, it Was several weeks before | 
discovered the fraud myself Puneh 
would take out these so-called fish 
and put them on a plate, thereby win 


ning great applaus 


> 


Children’s Letters 


Dear Young Folks 1 





am 15 ye 


ars 
old and live on a farm of 200 beso 
My father and 1 do all of the w rk 
We have 4 horses, 6 cows and So 
chickens. T tried to raise turkeys, but 
they all died; now IT am going to raise 
guineas. | have 4 traps and last win- 
ter | caught 7 skunks, 1 weasel and 
some rabbits; the latter IT let geo 
[David Lamont Haver, N J 

Dear Young Folks: Tam about 
years old and live on a farm of ww 
acres. We have 12 horses, 7 ponies 
and 1 little colt and we have 25 head 
of cattle, 3 calves and U3 litth: lambs 
and 13 old sheep. We have 130 chicks 
we get 6 to 7 dozen eges. I take musie 
lessons.—-| Margaret Fisher, Pa 

Dear Young Folks: I live on a farm 
of dd acres Wi did have GS. but 

ither sold 21 Il have 3% sisters and 
2 brothers My brother, sister nid 
have a biecyele 1 am 1 vears ol} 
We have 2 cows, 3 horses, 4 pigs and 
1 call I have a pet dog named Daisy 
Four of us go to school I do house 
work and work out in the fleld 1 lik. 
to do ftield work best {Mary East- 
lack, N J 

Dear Young Folks: T am 12 years @ 
old and in the th grade. T live in a 
small town in the northern part of 
Pennsylvania Papa runs a large 
greenhouse, and T have all the money 
that I get by selling the plants ana 
flowers One day [ took orders for 
pansies and Easter plants amounting 
to $6.20. [ have no brothers or sis- 
ters, but mahy dear friends among 
the girls.——-|Florence Gala, Pa. 

Dear Young Folks: T live on a 
farm of 45 acres. T am 12 years old, 
and Tam in the 7th grade. T o™ In- 
terested in mv books. and T tal mu 
sic lessons In the summer { like 
horses very much and [ and my sis- 
ter, who is younger, have a_ horse 
which we drive. We have 15 cows. 


T am going to try raising hens to see 


how much profit there is in it T 
bought some eggs of mamma and 
set a hen. T will write you ‘ater 


and tell you how it comes out [Eva 
Pollard, N Y 

Dear Young Folks: T am Tt vears 
old and lve on a farm of 165 acres. 
T amin the 7th erade. T take music 
lessons and like them very much My 


pets are 2 kittens and a canary.— 
{K. M. P 


~ ~— 





Inn-experienced servants are the 
best for hotels 
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A Legend of Cracker Hollow 


[From Page 36] 
couldn't get out a word. My tongue 
felt thick and heavy. The body was 
in the shade and the way it lay, kind 
of huddled up on the steps, it looked 
as if he’d been struck on the head, 
while he was peacefully sitting down, 
probably waiting for the time to ring 
the bell. His head had fell over and 
was resting, easy-like, in one arm. His 
face was hid from us, but we could 
see enough to tell that his head was 
hit, for the blood had flowed down 
and lay in a great big qool at the 
left side of the bottom step. 

“It’s awful!’ said the cap’n, ‘and 
I guess the sad sight made him elean 
forget the crackers, because there was 
two right close to his feet and he 
never give a sign of seeing them. 
‘Who'll tell Mandy ’”’ 

“‘T will,” speaks up Jocl Smith, 

“*And I'll get the constable,’ said 
Jim Havens, and before we could stop 
him, he was off, full tilt, toward 
Grey’s Corners. Then Tom Allen said: 
‘Someone ought to get a doctor.’ And 
away he went. . 

“The rest of us stood there, in a 
bunch, shaking and shivering, as if we 
had the shakes. What puzzled us was, 
where was John and Bill? There 
wasn’t a sign of them anywhere. 

“‘*T bet it was pirates did it,’ whis- 
a fellow to me, ‘and they've 
took the boys off to work their vessel.’ 
I didn’t say anything. I couldn't, I 
felt as if I’d like to scream, and jump 
and yell, but was froze-like, so I 
couldn’t move. 

“Then, all of a sudden, the cap'’n 
says: ‘Hark, boys! I really believe he 
ain’t plumb dead yet. J think L hear 
him kind of gasping like.’ 

We listened with all our ears, and 
our breaths held, so we could hear, 
and, I ain’t a mite ashamed to say it, 
my heart as nigh up in my mouth as 
it could get, and sure enough, just as 
the cap’n said, you could hear, every 
onc@ in a while, a smothered, groan- 
ing, gurgling noise, like as if one was 
in most awful agony and needing 
help the worst kind of way. 

* ‘Boys,’ said the cap’n, ‘I’m going 
up there, When I ps’ posed he was 
dead, I didn’t care to run into danger, 
but durned if I'm going to see an old 
neighbor needing help and me a 
standing off. No, sir, not if a dozer 
bloody handed murderers is waiting 
there for me. Come on, boys, or not, 
just as you please.” And off the old 
man started up toward the deacon. 

“That roused us all and up we 
started, too. The cap’n was ahead and 
old Jotham Davenport, who'd) lived 
next door to the deacon for nigh on 
to 50 years, close to hand. The tears 
vas running down Jotham’s face. In 
fact, more than one fellow’s face was 
wet with something that wasn’t dew 
nor rain. We kept our eyes glancing 
around, for fear of a sudden attack 
and, also, in hopes of spying out Bill 
or John’s bodies. Then, just as we 
wot pretty close to the steps, I heard 
old Jotham give a curious sort of 
snort. Before I could quite make out 
what ailed him, he’d made a jump 
and grabbed the deacon by the 
shoulder. 

“*You old skeezicks, you,’ he sput- 
tred, ‘wuke up! What d’ye mean, 
going to sleep out here this way and 
searing your neighbors half to death. 
I've half a mind to pitch you down 
the hill, you darned old sleepy head.’ 

Just then, who should bust out 
from back among the shadows Wut 
Bill and John. They’d been hiding up 
there waiting for us to come up and 
be fooled, like they were at first, and, 
honestly, I thought them two blasted 
idiots would kill themselves laughing. 
‘They just rolled on the grass and 
howled like hyenas. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you how it 
came about. The deacon had been to 
hisesister’s down on the Lower Rov’, 
cutting down a load of birch, and, 
coming home, his sister give him a 
jug of scrghum molasses to. take 
home to use on buckwheat cakes. The 
old man got up on the hill about 8 
o'clock and it being warm and he 
being tired, he concluded to save + 
second jaunt by waiting there until 9 
o'clock. So down he sat 6n the steps 
and threw the ax down on the walk, 
setting the jug on the upper step. 
Somehow, being beat out, and the 
night warm, he fell asleep, and 
throwing out his arm in his nap, he 
upset the jug and the . 
trickled out and down over his arm 


molasses . 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


and settled, naturally, in a pool at the 
bottom. When Bill come up, he 
thought, too, at first, that the deacon 
was killed, but he soon found out dif- 
runt and thought he'd wait for the 


rest to come and get fooled, too. When 
Bill come, John called to him and 
they both waited for someone el 

Cracker Holler, they said, only came 





as far as the trees, and as soon as h 


got a glimpse of the deacon, he let 


out a whoop and started buck at a 
240 gait before they could stop him 
The said it was more than funny to 
see ous creeping up so slowly, all 
armed with pickaxes and ax-handl 
and Bill said he nearly died, trying to 
keep from laughing when we _ tool 
our hats off. When the deacon be 
gan to nore, they come nigh giving 
ap, but managed to hold in so as to 
seo what we'd do next. 


madder man than the 
would want to see, To 


could get away 


“Well, a 
deacon no one 
crown atl, before we 
up comes the doctor, driving like 
mad, and in another minute the con- 
stable, half dressed, come rushing up 
with two or three fellows he'd pressed 
into service, and down the hill we 
could see Mandy and a gang of wom- 
en with her, wringing their hands and 
taking on dredful. Mandy was com 
ing as fast as her two hundred pounds 
would let her. 

“We didn’t feel called on to wait 
any longer. We thought it was time 
to be getting home, so we scattered in 
double quick time, and left the deacon 
to smooth matters over as best he 
could, | guess he laid the whole blame 
on us, and I don't wonder, for, even 
if we meant well, we had kicked up a 
mighty rumpus. 

“But some good came of #t for the 
cap’n. Cracker Holler give up com- 
ing to the store, and that meant 
money in the deacon’s pockets. The 
poor fellow tried to brazen it out at 
first, but he never popped his head 
inside the door, but someone would 
broan out: ‘Oh, Lord,’ or ask if there 
was any races going on or make some 
pointed remark, so that, after a little 
Cracker quit dropping in, though the 
Lord knéws we was all as deep in the 
mud as he was in the mire. 
So, as the cap’n said, some 
good comes out of most every 
and this wan’t no exception,” 


Talks with Mothers--Il 


BY ELIZABETIL OGILVIE GORDON 





cavil at allowing the 
child’s imagination to har- 


bor a belief in fairyland, 
but is not this lovely 
world, to their eyes, 


awakening to its wonders, 
beautiful and mysterious 


just a very 
fairy or wonderland ? 
THK LITTLE MOTUER-ITEART 

Dolls are undoubtedly the natural 
object of affection to the little girl. 
I once visited where a little two-year- 
old arrived to visit her grandfather. 
It was an isolated farmhouse where a 
child’s presence had been unknown 
for many years, and the beloved doll, 
which shared the little one’s days and 
dreams, had been lost in the hurry 
of changing from train to carriage. 
The child was inconsolable, and could 


not be soothed for lack of a dolly in 
her arms. A gorgeous cloth elephant, 
a woolly sheep and a china dog, were 
all tried as a substitute, but in vain, 
she would have none of them. At 
last her grandmother brought her an 
old sleeve ironing board with a gay 
little shawl pinned about jit, and with- 
out a moment's hesitation she clasped 
it delightedly in her arms, and with 
miles and cooings, succeeding the 
tears, went contented to sleep, 
howing conclusively that Teddy bears 
and all such ugly and unnatural mon- 


trosities will never satisfy the little 
mother-heuart. 

I have seen little girls disrobe gor- 
geously ready dressed = dolls, and 
clothe them in scraps and patches of 


their own devising, feeling fur more 
satisfaction in it than in those in 
Which they had no part in the mak- 
ing. Be it only an old corn cob or 
rag dolly, in the eyes of the little 
mother it is all our own babies are 
to us. 


RAINY SATURDAYS 


Let me describe how a rainy Sat- 
urday can be spent and enjoyed by 
a family of live, merry children, keep- 
ing them busy and interested, and 
not causing life to become a burden 
to the other inmates of the house. 
A little sewing cir@e is formed among 
the girls, with sometimes an invited 
guest. Such cutting and fitting! Such 
busy little fingers flying! Such vari- 
ous opinions regarding style and fash- 
ion for dulls! and finally, an array of 
garments showing ingenuity, taste 
and clever orkmanship in even the 
smallest. The boys are each fur- 
nished with wood and a _e penknife; 
a big, low, dry goods box is supplied 
for the whittlings. Knitting needles, 
sandpapered to a delightful smooth- 
ness, Doats, paper cutters and many 
little articles showing ingenuity are 
finished and put carefully away for 
Christmas gifts. 

Another welcome rainy day occu- 
pation is the making of scrap books, 
‘always welcome in children’s homes 
and hospitals. Let the children save 
pretty verses and stories, bits of his- 
tory or geographical sketches, which 
may prove interesting and instructive. 
A scrap book interspersed with bright 
pictures with jingles appropriate fer 
the babies, and another, an authors’ 
scrap book, with the faces of our noted 
writers and poets, pictures of their 
home, selections and quotations from 
their works, neatly and alphabetically 
arranged, will very soon supply th: 
young collectors with literature of the 
best. 


EDUCATION IN PICTURES 


Teach children to study pictures. 
Iivery detail in a good picture means 
something, and if the chid is en- 
couraged to notice and study each 
object in a picture it will be of ines- 
timable value in forming habits of 
observation and exactitude, A little 
three-year-old of my acquaintance 
saw daily in my home a picture of 
three horses racing abreast of each 
other, the jockeys on their hacks 
urging them on “Father,” he ques- 
tioned one day, after studying the 
picture carefully, “which horse is go- 
ing to win? On several after occa- 





NO 83---DUCHESS LACE. HANDKERCHIEF 


This beautiful Duchess lace handkerchief was designed especially for 


our readers by Mrs H. L. Miller, whose _ skillful 
these columns. This handkerchief is not difficult to make, and the 
when completed is very beautiful indeed. 


seen in 
effect 
The “perforated pattern for this 


work has been 


can be obtained from our Fanecywork Department for 15 cents, or the de- 
sign stamped on pink cambric as is usual for this kind of work will be sent 


for 10 cents. 


“I do wish they 
Want to 


sions he would say: 
would hurry up. I 
which horse beats.” 

|To Be Continued.]j 


Know 





This is Me 
BY LALIA MITCHELL 
Just a jolly, little sunbeam, 
And a music box of joy 
Just my mother’s Baby Bunting 
And my daddy’s Buster Boy 
Just my grannie’s Dearest Darling 
Just the neighbor’s “Kid,” you se 
Born to make this old world gladder 
Maybe, sometime, this is me, 








Juct a nose that isn’t Roman 
And som dimples and a grin: 
Just a mouth stretehed wide in laughter 


And some teeth that are not in 
But a heart that hasn’t hardened 

And a faith that’s fond and free, 
Everybody's friend; and mehow, 


Ieverybody’s good to me 





“ 

This Surprise Social was a church 
rathering, and the most uccessful 
ene | have ever attended, There were 
present both men rad women, vary- 
ing in ages from 12 to GO years, and 
from nearly all walks of life, and still 
net the lesst bit of unpleasantness 


felt. With the exception of a few 


invited guests, all wer required to 
tiike part in the wholly impromptu 
program. The number included vo- 
tal en] instrumental solos, duets and 
quartets, raciiations, a whistling cen- 
test, a guessing contest, and humorous 
rtories, Nursery rhymes were told 
by an old bachelor Speeches, with 
subfects incongruous to e speakers, 

re made, A hand viking contest 
took place, which was entered by 
three young men and three young 
lacies placed opposite to each otvr 
and blindfolded, the winners being 


was a 
most 


far the most humorous event 
primary class composed of the 
elderly men and women present, an 
being the couple which could shake 
hands the most gracefully But by 
conducted by one of the primary 
teachers of the city schools.—|Mrs 
= i 


Game—A 8a" 


An Educational o 
which will be found valuable in tra’n- 
ing children to think quickly, is calle] 
“letters.” First cut from cardboard of 
paper, pieces about two inches square, 
and on these either paste or print let 
ters of the alphabet For instances 
have five a’s, five b’s, four c’s, using 
fewer of the uncommon ones like * 
and z The players s‘t around a table, 
while the one holling the letters 
stands. She turns t’e top card and 
calls the letter, and the one who first 
responds with the name of a city aa 
ginning with that letter receives the 
slip. ‘The same name must not be 
mentioned twice in one game. At a 
end, the person having the larges 
number of letters wins the game. This 
may be varied bv having the letter 
stand for good things to eat, or any 
thing else one wishes.—I[C. 8. N. 
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[This department has been established 
as a means of giving our busy house- 
wives practical aid through the experi- 
ence of sister housewives From time 
to time under this heading will be print- 
ed articles of an intensely practical na- 
ture drawn from the personal experi- 
ences of those who discovered for 
themselves methods of lightening and 
prightening the routine of daily life. 
Al, our readers are cordially invited to 
contribute to this department.—The 


gditors. } 
A Chapter on Cakes 


BY DORA B, PHILLIPS 


I am a cake crank; I like 
to eat cake and I like to 
make it Collecting recipes 
is au hobby | have learned 
that a baker of cakes 
Should possess patience; 
many a good cake is spoilt 
in the baking 

My best success is made 
with a slow oven A large 
cake requires at least one hour and 
some of them 1% hours. Before be- 
ginning my cakes I grease my pans 
and flour them; sift my flour and 
measure it, then add the _ required 
amount of baking powder and = 
again from three to five times.. Eg 

afé then beaten, and all the ing fee 
pe & placed at hand Fire is then 
started up in the stove and damper 
turned to throw heat in bottom of the 
oven, cakes mixed, pans warmed, bat- 
tee poured in and a wateh kept on it 
that it does not brown on top until 





the cake has risen if by chance the 
oven is too hot, a paper is laid across 
top of pan until the cake is nearly 
done or oven cool All this may 
seem useless, but until | irned it by¥ 
experien< the most reliable recipes 
were failures for mi 
TRIED AND TRUE RECIPES 

Now for som ood ca Th ma- 
leriais are given in ‘ der they are 
mixed : 

WHITE CAKE: Two « izar and 1 
ap butter creame : I I cup 
sweet mil ft cups fl h ha 
ven aided 2 ft poo » g pow 
der, well b ten wl ot ’ eggs; 
flavor ; d red Bal 1 hour in a 
slow oven 

Yellow CAKE: Two igar and 
leup butt creamed t er, 1 cup 
Meet milk, the ell-b yolks of 
9 eggs, 4 scant cups flour, in which 
fas been sifted 2 teaspoons baking 
Pwder. This cake requires a little 


legs time for baking, so I always stir 
tup last and they are done at the 
me time. 
MageLeE CAKE: This is made in sep- 
Mate batters. White part: One-half 
“ip butter creamed with 1 cup sugar, 
ip sweet milk, 214 cups flour, 1 
ping teaspoon baking powder, 1 
faspoon lemon extract Dark part: 
‘half cup butter, 1 cup brown 
Mgar, Y% cup sweet milk, 2% cups 
» 1 teaspoon baking powder, and 
# cinnamon, cloves and allspice about 
teaspoon of each. Drop the two 
tters alternately, 2 spoons of each 
es time in pan and bake in a slow 
h until done, which will require 
ut 1 hour 
met ICING FOR CAKI Si Whip the 
e es of 2 eges to a stiff froth, add 
D Sugar and any desired flavoring; 
enrol and pour or spread 
ut y over the cake If the cake is 
Warm enough to set the icing, set 
€ In oven a few moments, or until 
ting forms a soft crust 
<ihiiatetnathimiines 


Cool and Refreshing 


the 





: TEA PUNCH 
ba? 2 2 generous teaspoons tea in 2 
Sta for 5 minutes. Then strain 

. 41 Ib lump sugar, stirring un- 
a e aetly dissolved Grate the 
Met an  trpioguae 5 lemons and ex- 
Hes, . € juic Cut 3 oranges into 

red 


\ binanss 1 pineapple, slice 5 
Bivberrics,. thin, 1 


mrrmee 


" and hull pt of 
~ S. When the tea is cold 
an the fruit and let stand in the 
by ator for several hours Place 
H Yirtares’” fee in the bowl: pour the 


rein pane" it; when chilled 


MNch glasses. Tu et the best 





HELPS FROM 


results from the pineapple peel and 
remove the eyes, tear apart with a sil- 
ver fork, reject the cores, sprinkle 
with sugar, and let it stand on the ice 
for 12 hours. 
AN EGG DRINK 

A drink that combines nourishment 
with refreshment is sure to be  wel- 
come on a warm day. Break a whole 
egg in a glass and add 2 tablespoons 
of any fruit syrup preferred, Fill with 
iced bottled soda water, and mix thor- 
oughly in an egg shaker until light 
and foamy. Pour into a glass, add a 
dash of phosphate and grate nutmeg 
lightly over the top. 

RASPBERRY SHRUB 

Put 2 qts ripe fruit into a stone jar 
and pour over 1 qt good cider vinegar. 
Cover and stand in a cool place for 2 
days, then drain off the liquid, taking 
care not to mash the berries, and pour 
it over a like quantity of the fruit. 
Again let it stand for 2 days, when 
repeat the process and stand aside for 
the third time. At the end of the 
final period strain through a muslin 
bag and add 1 qt sugar to every pint 
of liquid. Boil slowly for 5 minutes, 
skim thoroughly, and let stand until 
partly cool; then bottle and seal. At 
serving time stir into iced water in 
quantity to suit the taste. Sweeten 
and serve in glasses half filled with 
crushed ice 

ICED CHOCOLATE 

When carefully made and _ served 
this is delicious, as well as wholesome, 
and can be safely recommended for 
delicate children and elderly people. 
Put 1 oz unsweetened chocolate into a 
saucepan and pour on it gradually 1 
pt boiling water, stirring all the time. 
Put the saucepan over the fire and 
stir until the chocolate is dissolved; 
then add granulated sugar to taste, 
and stir until it begins to boil. Cook 
for 3 minutes longer without stirring, 


then strain and cool. Add 1 teaspoon | 


vanilla extract, bottle and store in a 
cool place. When needed put 2 table- 
spoons crushed ice in a tumbler, add 
2 tablespoons whipped cream, 1 gill 
milk and '% gill carbonate of Apolli- 
naris water. Stir thoroughly before 
drinking. 





The Art of Pressing 


BY FE. 8. 





RESSING is one of the most im- 
portant things in the making of 
a dress and too much cannot be 
to the home dressmaker about it. 
a rule, it is here that the amateur 
shows her weakness and many realize 
this and send their skirts to a tailor 
for this final touch, since it cannot be 
denied that a man’s hand alone can 
give to the garment this necessary 
finish that marks at once the experi- 
enced hand. 

However, with care, patience and a 
little experience you may accomplish 
all this at home and but few direc- 
tions are needed. Always remember 
to press the wrong side, not to have 
the iron too hot and above all things 
that a piece of wool or cotton cloth 
should be dipped in cold water, wrung 
out thoroughly and then smoothly ap- 
plied. to the part to be gone over with 
the iron. 

A firm,’ even pressure is all that is 
required, of course, always bearing in 
mind to lift the iron on the bias edge 
or Curved seam so that they may not 
be stretched or misshapen by the iron 
being pushed — in fhe ordinary 
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way. The entire garment should be some toved one hung in the balance 


subject to a good pressing whenever the horror of a future of sig itless 





the material permits. years, the pinching poverty now the 
e lot of many because of the death or 
maiming of the breadwinner. 
A Little Lesson in Slang —emete 
BY LOUISE J. STARKWEATHER With the Speed of the Wind—A Chi- 


gia! P : : a ; Sa cago inventor proposes to demonstrate 
When everything lentes dark and drear matic tube idea to the transportation 
’Tis this: Wake up! Wake up and hear ©! human beings. Under his system 

The birdies sing. it is claimed that moisture, which has 
im been the bane of the compressed air 
The thought has brought me comfort, viaducts heretofore, is entirely done 


dear a . : : , 
’ : : away wW e ch is thi } 
When all the world seems out of gear, i ) ith He claims that it will 1 


And everybody in it queer, possible to send human beings 
For them I need to wake and hear, through a tube at the rate of two 
The birdies sing. miles a minute without danger of in- 
convenience. The inventor has per- 

And T have found them circling near, fected details of a system of mail and 
These birds of hope and health and = fry ight service to cover Chicago, which 


cheer, 


To help me drive away each fear would give that city the most re- 
Just try it, dear. Wake wp! and hear, markable pneumatic service in the 
The birdies sing. world The inventor is said to have 


o gotten his idea from a tornado, name- 
Our Barbarous Fourth—Mrs Isaac !¥ the rushing in of cold air to fy 
ats ; ‘ : the vacuum caused by sudden rising 
L. Rice makes out a strong case of heated air. 
aguinst “Our Barbarous Fourth” in a 
destructive and constructive discussion , y 
of the national holiday's abuse and English a World Languace—I{ Eng- 
possibilities in the June Century. Fig- lish ever becomes a world language 
ures, she says, show that during the it will be-—in the judgment of Prof 
celebration of five national birth- Brander Matthews—-simply because it 
days, from 1908 to 1907 inclusive, 1153 dad to be. Why this is so, is one of 
persons were killed, and 21,520 were the phases of “English as a world-lan- 
injured, Of the injured SS suffered guage,” which Prof Matthews writes 
total, and SSO partial, blindness; 30S of in the July Century He will ex- 
persons lost arms, legs, or hands, and plain why other languages have noi 





LOGT lost one or more fingers. But succeeded in the struggle forever go- 
these figures, startling as they are, ing on for such supremacy, and will 
convey only a faint idea of the suffer- give the reasons in favor of English 


ing, both physical and mental, which becoming a universal tongue 

went to swell the total cost of these —_—_— 

five holidays; in this we must also in- If your bread knife is dull use a 
clude the weeks and often months of stone jar cover (IT have a small one) 
anguish of the injured, the suspense as a whetsone and it will work won- 
of entire families while the fate of ders.—|M. E. W. 








Three generations of Ask your dealer for 
Simpsons have made Simpson-Eddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown 


The fastest and most beautiful 
brown on the market. 


be 
AS. 


Never before have you been able to 
make dresses of suchrich, fast, and stylish 
brown calicoes. ‘This beautiful shade can- 
not be moved by sunlight, perspiration, or 
soap. The up-to-date designs and splen- 
did quality of these cotton dress-goods 
give unequalled service and satisfaction. 


prance f soware of all imitations Browns. They are not 


DYSTON ‘just as good.” If your dealer hagn’t Simy 


Eddystone Fast Haze! Rrown, write us his name. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co Phila, Pa 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


SOILS 


Charles William Burkett 
Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The most complete and popular work of the kind 

ever published. As a rule, a book of t this sort is 
dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads 
like a novel. The author has put into it his in- 
dividuality. The story of the properties of the 
soils, their improvement and —» as well 
as a discussion of the problems of crop 7 4 
and crop feeding, make this book equal val- 
uable to the farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustrations of a practical chat- 
acter, cach one suggesting some fundamental prin« 
ciple in soil management, 300 pages. 5'4x8 inches, 
Cloth $1.2. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430-441 Lafayette Street, . New York. 
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is long and sharp. 
Will go through 
any fabric without 
tearing. . Fastens 
from either side, 


STEWART’S 


DUPLEX 
SAFETY PIN 


HE only effective place for 
the guard is on the inside of 
the spring. Made from strong | 
. wire that won't readily bend, If 
—— pan your dealer doesn’t keep R 

















AN EASY PUZZLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


women who 
in spring them send us his ‘name keep house as well 
and address with 


cents in sté as those who just 
# sample worth double the “‘live,”’ the 

money. Insist on vasine Goes 
Stewart's Duplex Safety Pin FOR magazine 100 


ON CARDS WITH NAME OF Hot SEKEEPING 


erp eh at AED ng A s L every month has 
WOMEN something of in- 
terest and help- 
fulness. $1 a year. 
HARTSH both one year #173 
R S ORN The Phelps Publishing Co, 
SHADE ROLLERS Springficld, Mass. 


Rear. the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. | 

































Get “Improved” no. tacks requir tt See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Wood Rollers Tin Ro ers ADVERTISERS on Editorial Pavo 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Every Stockman 
Should Have It 


Invaluable to Beginners and 
of Absorbing Interest to all 
Dairymen, Stock Breeders 
and Stock Fanciers. au 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Live Stock 


The Recognized Standard Authority on Live Stock Farming in America in all of its Various 
Branches. 


By Early Vernon Wilcox, Clarence Beaman Smith 


Authors of the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, etc. 


A WORK FOR THE MILLIONS 


This is the greatest, most comprehensive and finest illustrated work on Animal Husbandry 
published in this or any other country. It is new, authoritative, exhaustive and practical, adapted 
to all sections, East, West, North and South. <A work indispensable to every breeder of liv: 
stock and stock fancier. ° 


ALL CLASSES OF FARM ANIMALS ARE DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 


The first half of the book is devoted to general considerations and principles under the follow- 
ing heads: ‘The classification and origin of domestic anim ls; the anatomy and physiology of 
domestic animals; animal breeding; principles of stock feeding; farm hygiene; diseases of live 
stock; importance of stock farming in the preservation of soil fertility and the utilization of all 
farm crops; systems of stock farming; live stock association; institutions; expositions and fair 
transportation and marketing of live stock; slanghtering and curing of meat refrigeration of 
meats and other animal products; and inspection of meats and milk a related to Animal 
Industry. 

art two deals specifically with each of the different classe 
mutes, beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, sheep and goats; poultry 
turkeys, guineas; squabs; with a miscellaneous chapter on all minor animals of more or le 
economic importance as game, fish, cat, dog, peacock, swans, catalo, water buffalo, camels, ete 


A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 
The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great work, 
I, History, Anatomy and Physiology and VII. The Beef Cattle Indust 
Breeding of Domestic Animals VIII. Dairy Cattle and Dui: 

Il. Principles of Stock Feeding. IX. Su 
THI, Diseases of Animals. Eas eee , 

IV. Business Aspects of Stock Farming X. Sheep and Goats. 

V. Animal l’roducts, XI. Poultr 
VI. Horses and Mules, XII. Other Useful Animal 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the exclusive character of its many superb illustrations. 
The book contains a series of anatomical. and pliysiological models especially prepared for - this 
volume at great cost; these appear here for the first time The mofels are entirely new, and are 
original, anthoritative and comprehensive. They add the knowledge which has heretofore been 
omitted from books of this character, the very information most sought. They will, therefore, prove 
of greatest value to €veryone—teacher, student, stockman, farmer or general reader. 


of farm animal is horses and 
including chickens, ducks, geese 


Farming 


Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 

all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 

én their relative positions. The model when 
opened to the fullest extent measures 21 x 7 inches and 
folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7x5 inches. 


The models show in detail the exact location and’ appearance of all the muscles, bones, 
arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poultry. 
They are lithographed in colors on heavy, serviceable paper, the whole arranged to fold flat 
and compact when the volume is closed. Each model is an exact representation of. the structure 
of the animals illustrated, and the various fleps are intended to fold one upon the other in the 
order shown in nature, the deeper details becoming visible onty when all the outer layers have 
been in their proper turn exposed. Each flap is printed on both sides, each side repersenting a 
different anatomical feature. The models are accompanied by an elaborate explanatory key to 
provide the reader with the requisite knowledge of their successful manipulation 

These models oecupy a field peculiarly their own; their merits cannot. be adequately described 
because nothing has yet appeared in owr live stock literature with which to compare them. 

In addition there are about 500 magnificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, many of 
them full-page plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of the different 


breeds, 
WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 


The work here offered is fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under common and 
scientific names ‘that every topic can be easily found, It contains 768 royal octavo pages (9%x7 
inches). Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large, clear and easily read, and the bindings 
are all that the most fastidious would possibly desire. 


Price—in Cloth $4.50 | Half Morocco $5.50 





CONGO 


NEVER LEAK 


ROOFING 


CCONnco Ready Roofing is like a government bond — the best and safest invests 
ment you can make. 

It may not be the cheapest roofing you can buy at the start, but in durability, 
satisfaction and economy in the long run, there is nothing better, 

Congo is proof against every kind of climate and weather and is almost as soft 
and pliable as rubber. 

It is easy to lay and clean to handle. 

Send for a free Sample and you'll see what a real “never leak” roof is like, 

UNITED ROOFING AND M’P’G. CO. 
Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


533 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





CHICAGO 





Fartiest anf easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus rt 


D iS MORE PRODUCTIV admits air to the soil, 


A creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 

<j Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices, JOHN LU, JACKSON, 10 Third Ave., Albany, Ith 


-LAND 
OPENING, 


25,000 ACRES 
Near Kansas City, Mexico & Orient RR 


THE SALVATION ARMY in the U. 8. is | | Itrigable Lands in the Famous Pecos 
sending more than 10,000 mothers and chil- Valley—Pecos County, Texas 


dren to the ¢ountry and seashore for periods » iveioahia 

of from one to ten days during the intense 908 damm olde 3, py age Smet Satie 
heat of summer. up for settlement in the Pecos Fal ey ia 
‘Will 24,000 readers of the “Agriculturist’’ each Texas, The Nile of America. 


' ser sts. in coi stamps The K: CM. & O. R. R.:is opening up} 
pres ay inte ea one of the richest sections of the Lone 


Star State. Over oné-half of the road is 
Commander MISS BOOTH 


now built and in operation between Kan- y 
Nat’L. HEADQUARTERS SALVATION ARMY gas City and Topolobampo, Mex., and with- 
122 West 14th 8t., New York, N, ¥ 


in a few months the gaps will be elosed 
up-and the road. be in operation over its]: 
entire length at which time these lands}, 
will be worth $100 to $500 per acre. These 
lands are now being sold’ in tracts of # 
acres, or multilples thereof, ON EASY 
TERMS at $30 per acre including perpet 
ual water right and proportionate owner 
ship in the immense irri ration works now 
under construction, which when completed 
and land settled are to be turned over to 
the purchasers of the lands to be irrigated 
—approximately 100,000 acres. 

You are now afforded a rare and excep 
tional opportunity to secure a rich irrig 
ed farm before the advent of the railroad 
quadruples the price. 

Full and complete information regardin 
these lands together with booklets an 
maps can be had FREE by writing 


F. $. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 
& KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





|_Summer Outings 
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LOOK away from the pleasant green of grow- 
ing crops, fragrant meadow, and ripening 
fruit; and think of the THOUSANDS who 
swelter in the dingy tenement of the city’s 
sluins 








PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of our paper who copies or cuts out and sends 
this order to the sole publishers. 


To ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Book Dept.) 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
As per your liberal offer in the American Agriculturist, please send me, on approval (express 
prepaid), one ‘FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK,” elegantly bound in rich, red 
Half Morocco, $5.50, Cloth $4.50. If satisfactory, I agree to pay you 50 cents within five days of 


receipt of the book and $1.00 per month thereafter until I shall have paid a total of §....... Hf 
not satisfactory, I agree to return the book within five days of receipt. 


Postoffice 


NOTICE—C of the binding not wanted. 
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will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with leas power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operete. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 


DIteETe 


GF 
LANTERNS 
+ If you need an ensilage cutter you need a + 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars. 2 __—-A 
Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 


WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘ DIETZ" 
waoeey R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor® 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 

Irrigated Fruit. Alfalfa Farm ESTABLISHED 1840 
rrigat ruit. alfa Far BLISHE! 

Easy payments. Special offer PIONEERS AND LEADERS 
New Gov’t aided Cat 


CALIFORNIA ~~ 


alog free. Wooster. 702 Market St., San Francisco 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
——— 




















What do you do with your old bags? Don't 
throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 


DRILL i ING aX all kinds —Gluten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Osts, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 
PROSPECTING MACHIMES | 725 chert prices, Write us today for prices 
. and particulars. We pay the freight 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
LOOMIS MACHINE GCO., TIFFIN, OHI | 3186 N. Maiz St., St. Louis. Mo. 








